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ARMED FORCES 


LEGALITY IN USSR ARMED FORCES DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 14-16 





[Article by Maj Cen Justice V. Novikov and Col Justice N. Kuznetsov: "Socialist 
Legality in the USSR Armed Forces"] 


[Text] OCIALIST legality is a principle of state anc 
S public life. It consists in meticulous, consis. 
tent and uniform observance of legal stan. 
dards in building socialism and communism. Al. 
ready in the early period of Soviet power V. | 
Lenin called for strict compliance with its law; 
and prescriptions and care to s2e that they were 
observed by all. He wrote that it was necessary 
to observe not only the letter, buf also the spiri 
of our communist legislation, not to permit even a 
shade of deviation from our laws. 


He hinged the absolute observance of law; 
and decisions of state power on sound, scientili- 
cally substantiated organisation of administration. 
This he regarded as a condition for the complete 
triumph of the Soviet system. 


Taking into account the role of legality in the‘ 
life of Soviet society V. |. Lenin elaborated its 
fundamental theoretical propositions, which are 
still valid today. 


The adoption of the new Constitution of the 
USSR in 1977 opened a new stage in the deve- 
lopment of the legal bases according to which the 
Soviet state and its agencies function and in the 
strengthening of socialist legality. Article 4 of the 
Fundamental Law reads: 


“The Soviet state and all its bodies function on 
the basis of socialist law, ensure the maintenance 
of law and order, and safeguard the interests o/ 
society and the rights and freedoms of citizens.” 


It was mentioned in the Report of the Centra! 
Committee to the 26th Congress oi the CPSU tha! 
the renovation of Soviet legislation on the basis 
of the Constitution has produced a powerful and 
useful effect 

















Obligatory observance of socialist legality also 
fully applies to the bodies of military control and 
administration, to officers and all personnel ‘serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces of the USSR, because. 
under the Constitution of the USSR, servicemen 
have the same rights and duties as all Soviet ci- 
tizens. Strict observance of socialist legality is 2 
guarantee of the implementation of CPSU policy 
in the military sphere, of uniform solution of all 
questions bearing on military development, o/ 
me‘ntenance of firm militar; order and high dis- 
ciplinary standards in the Armed Forces of the 
USSR, of unity and smoothness in the military es- 
tablishment, of correct functioning of all officers 
and other servicemen, of civilian workers and ol- 
fice personnel employed by the Soviet Army and 
Navy, the frontice guard and interior service 
troops. 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union plays 
a key role in ensuring strict observance of socie- 
list legality in the Soviet state and its Armed For- 
ces. Its efforts in this field are manifested in va- 
rious forms. The Party guides the legislative acti- 
vity of the state, the improvement of the USSR’s 
legislation in general. It organises and conducts 
work in the legal education of citizens, rearing 
them in the spirit of respect for and observance 
of Soviet laws. Party control, which is effected ir. 
the military sphere with account of the specifics 
of military development, is an effective means for 
ensuring socialist legality. 


It is the immediate duty of the Military Coun- 
cils, bodies of military control, commanders and 
chiefs to see that the laws are strictly observed 
and to strengthen discipline in the Soviet Armed 
Forces. It is the unit (subunit) commander who 
bears personal responsibility for all aspects of the 
life and functioning of his command. Consolida- 
ting legality and legal order in the units is an im- 
portant duty also of political workers and Party 
organisations. Military collectives and their mem- 
bers constitute a major force in strengthening mi- 
litary discipline and legal order in subunits. In 
the Armed Forces as in the whole country, super- 
vision and right of complaint are effective means 
for maintaining legal order in the Armed Forces. 


In ensuring the observance of laws V. |. Lenin 
paid special attention to supervision over their 
fulfilment. 


The procurator’s office is a key instrument in 
the observance of legality within the Soviet Arm- 
ed Forces. V. |. Lenin pointed out that it was the 
duty of the procurator’s office to see that laws 





are uniformly interpreted and applied in the So- 
viet state. It is the duty of the Procurator-Gene- 
ral of the USSR and military procurators (each 
within his competence) to exercise supreme po- 
wer of supervision over strict and uniform obser- 
vance of laws in the Armed Forces of the USSR. 
The office of the Military Procurator contributes 
to the education of all servicemen in the spirit of 
exact and unswerving observance of the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR, the Soviet laws, the Oath of Al- 
legiance, the military regulations and manuals, 
and the rules of socialist society. Military procu- 
rators are rested with the relevant powers to 
enable them to exercise their supervisory functi- 
ons. 


As bodies of socialist justice the military tribu- 
nals play a big role in maintaining legality. They 
combat attempts on the security of the USSR, the 
fighting efficiency of its Armed Forces, military 
discipline and military se-vice procedures accept- 
ed in the Armed Forces of the USSR. 


As bodies of military justice, the military tribu- 
nals and military procurator’s offices ensure the 
observance of legality in the Armed Forces with 
the help of specific forms and methods. In pur- 
suit of their duties they work in close coopera- 
tion with the command, poliiical organs, army and 
naval personnel. 


As a means for ensuring legality in genera! 
control covers all aspects of life in the Armed 
Forces. It is an effective instrument for strengthen- 
ing discipline and socialist legality. V. I. Lenin 
pointed out that checking people and actual exe- 
cution of assignments constituted a key condition 
for the advancement of “all work, all policy.” 


In the Armed Forces control is effected through 
@ system of various bodies taking into account the 
specifics of military development and the conc- 
rete tasks facing the ermy and the navy. From the 
standpoint of its character and of the bodies ef- 
fecting it, control is subdivided into Party, state, 
people's and public control. 


Party control is conditioned by the prestige of 
the CPSU and its leading role in Soviet society. |! 
is control over the fulfilment of Party policy, de- 
cisions and directives. It forms a component of 
the constant organisational work of the Party and 
its bodies. 7 


The Party does everything possible to provide 
the army and navy with the most up-to-date 
means of armed struggle, to raise the standards 





of their organisati~n and discipline, to enabie 
them to carry out their missions effectively and be 
ready at al! times to deal a crushing blow at any 
enemy. The CPSU Central Committee sees to it 
that the policy and concrete measures worked 
out by the Party in the military sphere are firmly 
and unconditionally implemented. In addition to a 
whole range of other measures, Party contro! is 
carried out for this purpose. It is carried out by 
the entire system of Party and political organs 
w'tich function in the Armed Forces. Of course, 
each Party or political organ, each Party organise- 
tion wields control powers ir: varying degree, 
within the scope of its competence. 


State control in the Armed Forces is exercised 
by the highest bodies of state power and state 
administration of the USSR both directly and in- 
directiy, through regular control bodies (such as 
state inspectorates), cer'zin central state bodies 
(such as ministries and state committees), bodies 
of military administration and specially created 
control-auditing bodies of the military depart- 
ment. Such control is connected with state gui- 
dence snd control of the Armed Forces, and this 
imparts to it a uniform state cheracter. 


Control exercised by the Supreme Soviet is 
conditioned by the latter's status as supreme re- 
presentative body of state authority rested with 
full legislative and, hence, leading and control 
powers. The competence of the Supreme Soviel 
extends among other things to such questions as 
war and peace, organisation of the USSR defen- 
ces and guidance of the Armed Forces. The USSR 
Supreme Soviet effects control over key matters 
of military development, in keeping with its cons- 
titutional powers. 


The Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet de- 
cides questions bearing on the country’s defence 
and guidance of its Armed Forces. Like the USSR 
Supreme Soviet as a whole, the Presidium exer- 
cises control in the process of state guidance of 
the Soviet Armed Forces. It sees ‘o it that the le- 
gel acts drafted or adopted by executive-admi- 
nistrative bodies are in full conformity with the 
law. In this respect the Presidium ensures that le- 
gal acts in key matters of the life and functioning 
of the Armed Forces, acts which establish ithe 
rights, duties and responsibilities of servicemen 
are not in contradiction with the current legisle- 
tion of the USSR. Such control is effected by exe- 
mination and approval of military regulations, 
manuals, instructions and other acts being draft- 
ed. 





Being the highest executive and administrative 
body of state authority the USSR Council of Mi- 
nisters exercises its control functions in the pro- 
cess of guiding the Armed Forces in their deve- 
lopment. in directing the work of the Ministry of 
Defence and other central military control bodies 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR effects cont- 
rol over the fulfilment of its decisions and orders 
on matters of military control, provision of the 
Armed Forces with aii the material supplies and 
support needed by the personnel. The USSR 
Council of Ministers also examines and approves 
statutes on the service of officer personnel, pra- 
porshchiks and mitchmans. At the same _ time it 
sees to it that all draft legal acts on these matters 
conform to the requirements of legality. 


State control and inspection play the corres- 
ponding role within the system of state control. 
Among them are the State Forestry Inspectorate, 
State Fisheries inspectorate, the State Hunting In- 
spectorate, Sanitary Inspectorate, State Fire Fight- 
ing Inspectorate, State Mining Inspectorate, State 
Boiler inspectorate, State Land Use Inspectorate, 
State Motor Vehicle Inspectorate, etc. 


The powers of state inspectorates cover the mi- 
litary sphere too. As a rule, as far as military orga- 
nisations are concerned, their functions are limit- 
ed to supervision to ensure that military organise- 
tions observe the regulations obligatory for all. 
Such supervision is organised taking into account 
the specifics of military organisation and is usual- 
ly supplemented by inner-departmental supervi- 
sion. 


People’s and public control are also compo- 
nents of the system of control in the Armed For- 
ces. 3 


People’s control is exercised by people's coni- 
rol groups and posts in military units, establish- 
ments and schools, by people’s control commit- 
tees of military districts, groups of forces, fleets 
and large formations, and also by the People’s 
Control Commitiee of the USSR. It is conducted 
with broad participation of army and navy per- 
sonnel. 


Public control in the USSR Armed Forces is 
exercised within the allowed limits by mass pub- 
lic organisations, and also by army and navy per- 
sonnel bodies, their representatives, and directly 
by individual servicemen, workers and office em- 
ployees of military units and establishments. An 
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important means of servicemen’s participation in 
control is their right to file complaints and state- 
ments with the relevant military and state bodies. 


In their work bodies ca'ied on to fulfil the lew 
and other legal acts, to ensure socialist legality 
and discipline in the Armed Forces use the me- 
thod of persuasion. However, if persuasion is not 
effective they can resort to measures of compul- 
sion. This conforms entirely to Lenin's thesi: that 
legality is ensured not only by supervision over 
the fulfilment of laws, but also by punishment for 
fajlure to observe the law. In this respect the 
method of persuasion, i. e. of developing in ser- 
vicemen a conscientious attitude towards their 
duty, a sense of lofty responsibility for enhancing 
the combat readiness and combat efficiency of 
the Armed Forces, is the core of ideological edu- 
cation. Legal education of Soviet servicemen is 
an integral part of this work. 


“Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 











ARMED FORCES 


FORMAT FOR SEMINAR ON TACTICS GIVEN 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 17-18 


[Article by Col A. Akimov, under the heading "Combat Training": "Seminars on 
Tactics"] 


[Text] EMINARS in tactics are an important element 
in the process of instruction in military edu- 
cational establishments and in the system of 

officer training in the forces, for they provide the 
possibility, through constructive discussion, to get 
@ deeper insight into the most complicated theo- 
retical questions of a modern all-arms battle. 

Literature on method describes several forms 
of seminars, e. g. seminars held for the purpose 
of deepening, consolidating and checking trai- 
nees’ knowledge, those involving research on in- 
dividual key questions of tactics, and so on. 

The choice of the form is determined by the 
purpose of the seminar, trainees’ theoretical le- 
vel and the time allotted. The form generally used 
to organise seminars for officers with medium tac- 
tical training standard is the first, whereas re- 
search-type seminars are held for theoretically 
well grounded officers to acquire skills in scienti- 
fic research and recording its results. 

To enable trainees to prepare for a seminar 
thoroughly and in good time, they are given an 
assignment, laying down the main questions and 
the literature to be studied. A seminar normally 
lasts 4 to 6 hours. 

The success of a seminar largely depends on 
the methods of preparing and conducting it. 

The preparation for a seminar includes speci- 
fication and assessment by the instructor of the 
initial data and the working out of reference ma- 
terial, the instructors’ and trainees’ independent 
preparation, and also the provision of the seminar 
with training aids. 

First of all the instructor specifies the initial da- 
ta, i. e. the theme of the seminar, training purpo- 
ses and questions to be dealt with. In so doing, 
he proceeds from the data contained in the tactics 











curriculum and from the senior commander's di- 
rections, alter which he familiarises himself with 


the necessary linerature ard determines training 
purposes and questions. 

Having, for instance, specified the theme “Ad- 
vance of a Battalion” the following training pur- 
poses may be outlined: to deepen and consoli- 
date officers’ theoretical knowledge of a battali- 
on's offensive battle and to arrive at a common 
understanding of the questions studied; to teach 
officers to substantiete theoretical propositions 
thoroughly by the relevant calculations and ex- 
perience of the last war and exercises; to mould 
officers’ Marxist-Leninist world outlook, consci- 
entiousness, and high moral, political and com- 
bat qualities. 

Proceeding from the purpose of the seminar, 
the instructor assesses the list and content of train- 
ing questions. 

Here are tentative questions in the above-men- 
tioned theme: organisation and combat potentia- 
lities -of a battalion; battalion's combat missions 
in the offensive; a battalion's combat formation in 
the offensive; organisation of an offensive; con- 
ducting an offensive. It is 2iso practicable to par- 
ticularise the content of each question. Thus, the 
third question may be divided into the following 
subquestions: definition of combat formation; as- 
suming combat formation and demands on the 
latter; elements of combat formation, their pur- 
pose, composition, etc. 

After this the instructor proceeds to work out 
the assignment for the seminar and the plan for 
conducting it. The assignment is a working docu- 
ment for the instructor and trainees. It includes 
the theme, training purposes and questions, and 
the list of basic literature, i. e. articles of instruc- 
tion documents, pages of text-books and other 
sources which the officers must study and which 
they must be able to summarise, and also sket- 
ches which they must be able to draw. Besides, 


the assignment may indicate additional literature 
contributing to extend officers’ tactical know- 
ledge; this literature may include, for example, 
printed lectures and articles from military perio- 
dicals. The end of the assignment contains ind'ca- 
tions as to what musi be done before the begin- 
ning of the seminar. The plan of the seminar is 
the instructor's main document in organising and 
conducting it. This is particularly true of _ ilitary 
educational establishments, where a seminar on a 
given theme is held for several groups simulta- 
neously. Besides the initial data, the plan lays 
down the general instructions on the methods of 
conducting the seminar, instructions on the meth- 
ods of tackling the training questions with a vari- 
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ant of calculating the time required to work them 
up; recommendations on the procedure of the of- 
ficers' preparation for the seminar, and on provi- 
sion of training facilities for it. 


The general instructions in method contain re- 
commendations on the instructor's opening ad- 
dress and on the procedure for conducting the 
seminar. 


The instructions on how to deal with individual 
training questions describe methods to be used 
by the instructor, e. g. how to b. gin, conduct and 
finish discussions on each question; the method of 
using technical training facilities. Examples from 
the experience of the Great Patriotic War and 
exercises are most carefully selected and brief 
calculations and other data are presented. 


The instructor's preparation consists in  inde- 
pendeni study of the assignment and the plan of 
conducting the seminar. 


The plan includes: the theme, training and edu- 
cational aims, theses of the opening address; 
training questions properly substantiated by cal- 
culations and brief definitions of the most impor- 
tant propositions; a variant of distribution of the 
time allotted for working up the training ques- 
tions; provision with training aids. It is recom- 
mended to indicate the number of officers to be 
asked to speak on each question, what methods to 
use in doing so, what additional questions to ask in 
order to liven up the discussion, on what aspects 
to focus attention in dealing with each individual 
question. The main points to be touched upon 
during the general critique of the seminar are gi- 
ven in the end of the plan. 


To give purpose to the seminar, with a lively 
constructive discussion taking place, the officers 
should be prepared beforehand, by group and 
individual consultations. Apart from studying the 
recommended literature, they should make notes, 
draw sketches and make brief plans of their con- 
tribution to the seminar. It is also practicable for 
one of the officers to prepare to speak on parti- 
cularly complicated matters. One or two days be- 


fore the seminar the instructor checks the offi- 
cers’ readiness. 

Conducting the seminar. The seminar begins 
with the opening address, in which the instructor 
discloses the essence and topicality of the theme, 
and its significance in the kind of combat actions 
being analysed, citing examples from the Great 
Patriotic War and exercises. Then he annou>- 
ces the order of the seminar, training questions 
and the sequence in which they will be dealt with. 
The first to speak on each question is given 10- 
15 minutes. If an officer has used up his time he 
may be given another {five minutes to present new 
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data. The officer's talk should be planned in good 
time. 

Such a method, however, is not acceptable for 
all seminars or all questions to be dealt with. li 
is most often used at research seminars, where the 
officers must speak to the point, complement, 
extend and deepen the theme studied. If an of- 
ficer is not sufficiently active, the instructor may 
ask him to give his opinion on this or that subject. 

Whether or not the training purposes of the se- 
minar are attained largely depends on the instruc- 
tor's ability to create an informal atmosphere, fe- 
vourable for free exchange of opinion. For this 
purpose it is necessary to think in good time o/ 
questions to be asked and at what stage of the 
seminar they should be asked. 


To appraise the quality of officers’ preparation 
for the seminar and their ability to expound their 
ideas in logical sequence, the instructor may 
either let the trainees speak at their reques! or 
name the speaker. it is, of course, necessary to 
combine the two methods in a _ rational way: 
otherwise, only well prepared officers will speak, 
while those with insufficient knowledge of the 
matter will keep silent. Asking too many quss- 
tions, on the other hand, may reduce the seminz 
tc merely answering them. 

Guring the seminar the instructor watches clo- 
sely how the trainees present the material, whe 
ther they are able to express their idess iogically 
and concisely and to single out the main points. ! 
an officer makes mistakes in expounding the ques 
tion, the instructor should correct him. 


After discussing each question the  instructo 
sums up the results, supplements or specifies ind: 
vidual points so as to enable the officers to get! 
clear idea of the question dealt with. 

When all the questions have been exhauste 
the instructor notes in conclusion how deep! 
they were examined, explains the essence of th 
main theoretical propositions of the theme, an 
elucidates questions on which the trainees voice’ 
different opinions. He also points out mistakes ¢ 
principle, appraises the officers’ preparation a” 
gives assiqnments to each trainee. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 














ARMED FORCES 


COMBAT TRADITIONS OF GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 25-26 


[Article by I. Bulin, under the heading: "The Making of a Soldier": "Based on 
Combat Traditions"] 


[Text ] OMBAT traditions in the Soviet Army and 
Navy are historically formed customs and 
rules which have become the norm of fight- 

ing men’s behaviour in battle and inspire them to 
discharge their military duty in an exemplary man- 
ner in peace time. 

Combat traditions include devotion to the So- 
cialist Motherland and constant readiness to de- 
fend it with arms in hand; heroism and _ selfles- 
sness in battle, faithfulness to military duty, the 
Oath of Allegiance and the battle colours; collec- 
tivism, comradeship-in-arms and mutual assis- 
tance; respect anc love for one’s commander and 
readiness to defend him in battle; constant striv- 
ing to perfect combat skills and enhance the com- 
bat readiness of the unit, subunit or ship; loyalty 
to internationalist duty and soldierly breiherhood 
between the servicemen of the socialist commu- 
nity countries. 

The combat traditions of the Sovief Armed For- 
ces were born in the flames of the Civil War and 
in the struggle against the overthrown exploiting 
classes and foreign interventionists. 

The revolutionary experience of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet people is the main source of 
combat traditions in the army and navy. 

Traditions inspire servicemen to imitate heroes 
of the past and present both in battle and train- 
ing. The Soviet people single out particularly 
those rules and customs which have become root- 
ed owing to the triumph of the new social sys- 
tem — socialism. The principle of Soviet society 
“A man is a friend, a brother and comrade to his 
fellow-man” has become a standard of the Soviet 
way of life. Handing down their life experience 
to young people, the older generation follows 
Lenin's behests, remembering his words about the 
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necessity of striving to place the entire set of 
customs, skills, habits and ideas developed by the 
working class over many decades of struggle for 
political freedom at the service of educetion for 
all the working people. 

The educational role of con.bat traditions lies in 
the fact that they enable each serviceman to get a 
clear idea of the heroic deeds performed by ol- 
der generations and become imbued with the res- 
pect for the difficult but honourable duties of a 
defender of the Motherland and the people's so- 
cialist gains. Propaganda of combat traditions 
promotes continuity of generations, the welding 
of the personnel into a single combat family and 
enhancement of the combat readiness of military 
collectives. 

The men of the Soviet Armed Forces are edu- 
cated in combat traditions by combat training and 
political education, propaganda and cultural 
work, and in everyday life as a whole, the main 
attention being paid to getting the serviceman to 
realise deeply the essence and significance of re- 
volutionary and combat traditions of the people 
and the army and to act according to these tradi- 
tions. An active part in the educational work is 
played by all commanders and political workers, 
and Party and YCL organisations in units and sub- 
units. 

Examples of heroism, courage and valour dis- 
played by Soviet fighting men in the struggie for 
the freedom and independence of the Socialist 
Motherland play an important role in_ instilling 
high moral and combat qualities in the younger 
generation of servicemen. Lectures, reports and 
talks about heroes and the feats of arms perform- 
ed by them, meetings with veterans of the Great 
Patriotic War (1941-45), showing of feature films. 
and documentaries, thematic get-togethers, rea- 
ders’ conferences and oral magazines and other 
forms of educational work used in units, subunits 
and on ships of the Soviet Armed Forces provide 
lessons of courage and heroism. 

Meetings with participants in the Great Patrio- 
tic War leave a particularly deep imprint on servi- 
cemen’s minds. One such meeting took place in a 
unit of the Order of the Red Banner Voiga Military 
District on the day of the unit's anniversary. The 
personnel were formed up on the drill ground, 
all officers and men wearing their Orders and 
medals. . 

Soldiers’ and sergeants’ dress tunics were de- 
corated with badges “Excellent Serviceman of the 
Soviet Army,” rated specialists and rated sports- 
men. After the sclemn parading of the unit co- 
lours the commander introduced front-line soldi- 
ers who had come to take part in the celebrati- 
ons. After that everybody went to the club. 

The club was lavishly decorated for the festive 
occasion. The orchestra played songs of the Ci- 




















vil and the Great Patriotic wars, about the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Army. 

The meeting was opened by the unit comman- 
der, who told about the regiment's combat re- 
cord, its heroes and the present-generation ser- 
vicemen following in their fathers’ footsteps. 
Then Lieutenant-Colonel of the Reserve Nikolai 
Safronov took the floor. The servicemen listened 
to the veteran with great attention. They were 
particularly impressed by the story of the feat of 
arms performed by Sergeant Ivan Soinikov. 

lt was at Kursk. Nazi tanks had attacked the po- 
sitions of Soviet artillerymen several times during 
the day. Each time they withdrew, leaving burn- 
ing machines on the battlefield. But the ranks of 
the Soviet fighting men were thinning too. One 
gun was served by only two survivors — Sergeant 
ivan Sotnikov, the commander, and the loader. 
During the next attack the commander took !: 
place at the sights. An accurate shot hit an enemy 
tank. Sotnikov took aim at another tank. But he 
had no time to fire: he heard a deafening explc- 
sion nearby, and the blast wave hurled him seve- 
ral metres away from the gun. An _ excruciating 
pain in the waist made him nearly faint. The loa- 
der had been killed. ivan mustered his last 
strength and crawled up to the gun. He loaded, 
aimed and fired. 

The enemy was repulsed. Soon reserves were 
brought up. The men counted seven destroyed 
tanks in front of Sotnikov’s fire position. 

“For this heroic deed,” Safronov concluded, 
“Senior Sergeant Sotnikov was awarded the title 
of Hero of the Soviet Union.” 

The next to speak was Major of the Reserve 
Yemelyan Sergeyev. During the war he was a 
signalman, twice wounded and awarded Orders 
and medals. But Sergeyev, like many other front- 
line soldiers, was re/uctant to speak about him- 
self. He told the story of another signalman — 
Private Matvei Putilov. Though an enemy mine 
splinter had fractured Matvei's right arm, he con- 
tinued to fulfil the assigned mission. Having lo- 
cated the break in the communication line, he 
gripped the ends of the wire between his teeth 
and died ensuring communication for his comman- 
der. 

Senior Lieutenant of the Reserve Anatoly Ye- 
melyanov told about the feat of arms performed 
by Private Sultan Amiraliyev. When surrounded 
by the nazis, he blew himself up with the enemy 
soldiers. 

The emotional impact of the veterans’ stories 
was intensified by demonstration of fragments 
from films about the Great Patriotic War. 

Then soldiers and sergeants assured the vete- 
rans that they would multiply the glory of front- 
line soldiers by their successes in combat train- 
ing. 
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An important place in educating servicemen on 
the traditions of war-time herces is occupied by 
Museums ard Rooms of Combat Glory in units 
and formations. 

The airmen of the N... air unit fought coure- 
geously on the fronts of the Great Patriotic War. 
Nineteen of its men were awarded the fitle of 
Hero of the Soviet Union, two of them twice. The 
unit has a Museum of Combat Glory displaying 
more then 200 various exhibits and documents, 
among them persona! belongings of Heroes of 
the Soviet Union and letters from their parents. 
One stand shows documents narrating the unil's 
combat operations, immortal feats of arms per- 
formed by their older comrades during the war 
and the successes of the present-day generation 
in combat training and political education. Com- 
mencers, political workers, Party and YC acti- 
vists regularly give talks to the personnel by this 
stand. Not infrequently the museum is visited by 
the unit's veterans — Merited Military Pilot of the 
USSR Colonel! (Ret.) N. Palagin, Major G. Petrik, 
Captain N. Stenshin, Starshina R. Derevnin and 
others. The servicemen listen with great attention 
to their stories of heroic deeds performed ‘y 
those who served in the regiment during the war 
and of patriotic undertakings of young airmen 
multiplying the glory of their predecessors. 

For active work in the military-patriotic educa- 
tion of young servicemen the unit's Museum of 
Combat Glory has been awarded e ci»: oma of the 
Ministry of Defence of the USSR. 

War veterans, advanced working people and 
perents of fallen heroes are often invited to many 
units and formations at celebrations of outstand- 
ing events in the history of the Soviet state and 
its Armed Forces. 

Challenge prizes for the best company, platoon 
or section have been instituted in many units in 
honour of front-line soldiers. 

Discussion of literary works on the  military- 
patriotic theme contributes to educating service- 
men on the traditions of war-time heroes. Great 
interest was aroused by discussing the book 
“Small Land” by L. |. Brezhnev, General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

For Soviet soldiers and officers the feats of 
arms performed by older generations of defen- 
ders of the Motherland have always been a strik- 
ing example of courage and heroism, o' service 
of the Socialist Homeland. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 
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ARMED FORCES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAINING OF SERVICEMEN DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 27-28 


[Article by Col V. Grinov, under the heading "Psychological Training": "Heroes 
Are Not Born"] 


[Text ] HE RUSSIANS have a saying: courage over- 
comes all obstacles. These words acknow- 
ledge the exceptional importance of courage in 

winning victory in battle. 

The provision of the army with the latest equip- 
ment and weapons, far from precluding heroism, 
courage and gallantry, crestes an acute need for 
these qualities. 

Courage is contempt for faint-heartedness and 
weak will. A courageous man can resolutely mas- 
ter fear in the face of danger and deadly risk. 
Besides that, the gallant behaviour of fighting 
men can urge on their comrades to selfless and 
heroic actions in battle and in complicated train- 
ing and exercise situations. 

But courage really is of value only when it is 
based upon a true estimate of the situation. When 
a courageous, gallant deed proceeds not from 
lofty motives and incentives but, say, from _ambi- 
tion it can be considered, in all fairness, as “rec. 
less daring.” Much can be done with such daring 
but by far not everything can be achieved. To 
display real courage means to accomplish acts 
dictated by objective necessity and a real situa- 
tion. 

The antipode of courage is cowardice. Vete- 
rans assert that the faint-hearted, cowardly person 
perishes first. An exaggerated idea of an immi- 
nent danger paralyses him, depriving him of the 
ability to act with intelligence and to take into ac- 
count the changes in the situation. This leads to 
death. : 

A fighting man develops courage, heroism 
and gallantry in the process of intensive combat 
labour. Each day of military life teaches him to 
overcome difficulties in combat training and to ap- 
prehend what is new. Marches, field days, firing, 
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combat machine driving, parachute jumping, 
guerd duty and especially combat duty polish 
traits of his character and train endurance, self- 
command, courage and other features. 

A big role in developing these features in fight!- 
ing men belongs to commanders and political 
workers. Their explanatory work, support, encou- 
ragement of courageous and resolute actions con- 
tribute to consolidate the best traits in service- 
men. 


..A steel cable broke during an exercise in 
forcing a rapid mountain river that was swollen 
after abundant rain. One end of it disappeared 
in the water. It had to be got out. Fulfilment of 
the assignment entailed danger to life. But Private 
P. Yartsev jumped boldly into the water. After a 
while he came to the surface holding the end of 
the cable and a minute later, having overpower- 
ed the mountain stream, got out on the bank. The 
crossing was resumed. 

Wher the platoon had crossed fo the opposite 
bank th. commander thanked the soldier officially 
before the unit in formation and held him up as an 
example for his courageous act. 


Striving to inculcate courage and revehetonens 
in their subordinates the officers make wide use 
of wartime examples in their educational work. 


... Tactical exercises, maximally approximating a 
combat situation, were planned. In accordance 
with the plan of Party-political work -ieutenant 
V. Lobchikov, a Communist, held « talk “in the 
Field as in Battie” with the men. He gave special 
consideration to questions of courage and reso- 
luteness. The talk took place by the stand dedi- 
cated to Heroes of the Soviet Union and bearers 
of the Order of Glory who had served in the re- 
giment. 


“This was in March 1943 near the village of Ta- 
ranovke in the Ukraine,” the officer said. "A 
group of infantrymen under platoon commander 
Lieutenant Pyotr Shironin barred the enemy's way. 
Five days and nights the nazis hurled into battle 
large tank and infantry forces but could not break 
the resistance of the heroic warriors. For display- 
ing courage and heroism all the men were award- 
ed the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. Love of 
the Motherland, courage and staunchness led 
them to victory.” 


Summing up, Lieutenant Lobchikov underlined 
especially that a courageous man can display 
will-power and overcome the sense of fear in any 
situation. 

Such talks were often conducted by participants 
of battles and veterans of the Great Patriotic War 
(1941-45). For example, the soldiers listened with 
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great interest to the bearer of the Order of Gio 
of three classes Nikolai Krasyukov. He told the 
about several combat episodes, in which he hir 
self took part. 

Conciuding his talk the front-line soldier sa 

“Courage always contains elements of risk, b. 
a risk that is built on exact calculations and de: 
sense of duty. Heroism and courage is an abs. 
lute sense of responsibility for the fulfilment of , 
assigned task, for the success of the company a 
unit.” 

Strong characters, we know, are formed » 
hardened in conditions of maximum tension 
volving danger, not in hothouses. Repeated ove 
coming of hardships and perilous situations crer 
tes reserves of confidence and serves as a fir 
basis for courage and resoluteness. When a m 
has undergone some trial he can calmly say: 
himself when encountering it again: “There 
nothing to be afraid of. | have already experien 
ed it." He will also act with more confidence ir 
complicated situation. 

Difficult obstacles generally contain addition 
“irritants” affecting servicemen’s ptychics »# 
making them overcome fear. Once | happened: 
be in a motorised infantry unit together with 
group of veterans. We were taken fo an obst« 
zone and told that it was an ordinary one, 
kind we had seen before. It was indeed so — ¢ 
ches, trenches, artificial obstacles, structures, bs 
riers, one-log foot-bridges and so on. But harc 
hed the trainees moved forward one after ar: 
ther, when explosions began to thunder ail ov 
the zone and clouds of fire and smoke shot: 
into the sky. The hot breath of flames, punge 
smoke, roars of explosions, the rattle of lou 
speakers all created an illusion of genuine batt 
Formerly we veterans did not have to negot 
such obstacles. Today's fighting men negoti 
one obstacle after another amidst thunder and /: 
mes, swiftly, bravely and dexterously... 

Every exercise in mora! and psychological he 
dening is thoroughly prepared. Necessary salt 
measures are taken because live shelis are ve 
often fired over the heads of the men taking p’ 
in the exercise. The conditions are often vt 
close to combat situations and the trainees he 
to solve tasks that demand self-control, enc 
rance end resoluteness. 

[} is @ real school of courage and resolutent 
to experience hardships in everyday studies * 
life. Nobody who goes through this school 
honour will lose his head in minutes of seric 
trials, he will come out on top. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 
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ARMED FORCES 


WARTIME OPERATIONS: THE STALINGRAD FRONT 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 35-38 


[Article by Col Z. Shutov, Cand. Sci. (History), under the heading "Military 


History": "Defensive Battle"] 

[Text] Forty years ago, on July 17, 1942 began the Bat- 
tle of Stalingrad, which made a decisive contri- 
bution te achieving a turn in the course of the Se- 
cond World War in favour of the anti- coe- 
lition. Below is the story about the defensive 
riod of the battle, which lasted up to Nov 
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In the winter of 1941-42 in the course of the 
Battle of Moscow and the general offensive ci the 
Soviet Army, the nazi Wehrmacht suffersd the 
first major defeat in the Second Worid War. The 
military-political leaders of nazi Germany spared 
no pains to replace losses in mean and equipment, 
to recapture the initiative and to achieve decisive 
results in the war against the Soviet Union. Since 
the Wehrmacht could no longer launch an offen- 
sive simultaneously in all the most important di- 
rections, the nazi Command decided to prepare 
a powerful blow at the southern flank of the 
front. Its main purpose was to defeat the group- 
ings of the Soviet forces, to capture most impor- 
tant economic areas of the south of the USSR, 
including the Caucasus. 

The Soviet Command too planned to carry out 
a number of offensive operations on various sec- 
tors of the front, in particular in the Kharkov 
area. In May 1942 it began active combat actions 
there. During the fierce fighting that ensued the 
Soviet forces had to withdraw. As the enemy was 
reckoning on a quick end easy capture of - alin- 
grad, his main grouping vushed to the Caucasus. 
At the same time the nazi 6th Army had the mis- 
sion to defeat the Soviet units in the area between 
the Don and the Volga and to capture Stalingrad, 
thus cutting the communications connecting the 
country’s central areas with the Caucasus. 
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divisions met in the great curve of the Don the 
advanced detachments and mobile obstacle de- 
tachments of the 62nd and 64th armies of the 
Stalingrad Front, formed on July 12. For six days 
the Soviet fighting men had been fighting in the 
combat security zone. Their stubbornness and ac- 
tivity shook enemy confidence in his ability to 


The situation changed r . The enemy was 
dh acsddion Oe cute dis io Oa ae 
of the Caucasus. However the nazi Command 
came more and more to realise that without the 
defeat of the Soviet forces in the Stalingrad area 
and the capture of the city it would be impossible 
to secure stability of its forces’ strategic front in 
the south. 

Day alter day ever new forces of the Wehr- 
macht were hurled into fighting for Stalingrad. 
Towards the evening of July 22, when the 6th 
Army approached the FEBA of the Stalingrad 
Front, it comprised 18 divisions. They were faced 
by 16 Soviet divisions. The correlation of forces 
in men and equipment, tanks and aircraft was in 
the enemy's favour. Only in artillery and mortars 
was there approximate equality. 

The Command of the nazi 6th Army intended 
fo deliver two flanking blows, fo encircle and 
destroy the Soviet forces holding defences in the 
great curve of the Don, and to reach the area of 
Kalach, then by the shortest route (Kalach-Ste- 
lingrad) to break through to the Volga. The ene- 
my's northern strike grouping consisting of two 
corps was being formed in the Perelazovsky area 
and the southern grouping, also consisting of two 
corps, in the Oblivskaya area. 


At dawn on July 23, the enemy's northern strike 
grouping mounted an offensive. In the direction 
of the main blow the enemy achieved a multiple 
superiority in men, artillery and mortars, and in 
tanks. The nazi aviation was constantly striking at 
the Soviet forces’ battle formations. However, the 
enemy did not manage to achieve a decisive suc- 


cess. The Soviet fighting men heroically repuls- 
ed attacks by enemy tanks and infantry and did 
not allow them to penetrate deep into their de- 
fences. 

On July 25, the enemy threw into battle his 
southern grouping. Towerds evening he manag- 
ed to break through on the right wing of the 64th 
Army, thus threatening to outflank the 62nd Army 
from the south. 
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The Soviet Command quickly prepared a strong 
counterblow at the attacking enemy. The main 
part in it was assigned to the 1st and the 4th tank 
armies. Air support was provided by the 8th Air 
Army and long-range aviation. The general lee 
dership of the organisation and carrying out of 
the counterblow was effected by Colonel-Gene- 
ral A. M. Vasilevsky, the Chief of the General 
Staff, who arrived in the Stalingrad area on July 
23. The counterblow was delivered on July 25-27. 
Though it did not lead to the defeat of the enemy 
who had broken through to the Don, it did frust- 
rate his plan to encircle the 62nd Army. 


The active and stubborn defence of the forces 
of the Stalingrad Front and the heavy losses sus- 
tained by the enemy compelled the nazi Command 
to stop their attacks. In preparation for a new 
blow it brought up large forces. The 8th Italian 
Army arrived in the fighting area. At the same 
time the enemy 4th Tank Army was switched 
from the Caucasian direction to Stalingrad. The 
army was assigned the mission to deliver a blow 
along the Tikhoretsk-Stalingrad line of advance, 
thus helping the 6th Army to capture the city. 
Having failed to break through to Stalingrad 
through Kalach from the west, the enemy began 
preparations to capture the city by blows from 
the west and south-west. 


The Soviet Command prepared thoroughly to 
beat off a new enemy onslaught. It covered his 
intention in good time and took ail necessary 
measures to strengthen its forces on the threaten- 
ed line of advance. 


On August 2, the forward units of the enemy 
4th Tank Army approached Kotelnikovsky, where 
they encountered the forces of the 64th Army. 
Stubborn fighting on the south-western approa- 
ches to Stalingrad ensued and continued without 
interruption for a week. To defend this line of ad- 
vance a new South-Eastern Front was detached 
from the Stalingrad Front on August 7 and Colo- 
nel-General A. |. Yeryomenko became the front 
commander. On August 9-10 the forces of this 
front delivered a heavy surprise counterblow in 
the Abganerovo area and forced the 4th Tank 
Army to assume the defensive. 


During the fighting on the far approaches to 
Stalingrad (from July 17 to August 10) the Soviet 
forces frustrated the plan of the nazi Command to 
break through to the Volga by a rapid blo, on 
the move. During three weeks of offensive the 
enemy advanced only 60-80 km. An_ important 
part in enhancing the Soviet fighting men's staun- 
chness was played by Party-political work carri- 
ed out without interruption even in the most com- 
plicated situations. It was wholly based on the 








motto: “Not a Step Back!” The political workers 
and army Communists displayed examples of 
stubbornness in defence, were the first to rise for 
counterattacks, carrying along the entire person- 
nel. The Soviet fighting men showed mass he- 
roism. 


Late in August the fighting spread to the near 
approaches te the city. 


In order to cross the Don by assault, the enemy 
concentrated nine divisions in the small river 
bend between Trekhostrovskaya and Luchensky. 
After an assault crossing of the river they were 
to deliver a blow towards the east and reach the 
Volga north of Stalingrad. On August 19, the 6th 
Army resumed the offensive. As a result of severe 
fighting it managed to force the Don and on 
August 23 to break through to the Volga in the 
area of the Rynok settlement and to cut off the 
62nd Army from the rest of the forces. That very 
day the nazi aviation subjected Stalingrad to a 
barbarous bombing. In a few hours it carried out 
2,000 sorties. Buildings were falling to the ground, 
oil-tanks were burning, the water mains and the 
city transport were put out of action. Many thou- 
sand civilians were killed. But the population 
went on fighting. Works continued to produce 
guns and tanks for the front, the inhabitants of the 
city, mainly women, worked tirelessly to organise 
defensive fortifications. 


On August 25, a state of siege wes proclaimed 
in Stalingrad. By decision of the City Defence 
Committee hundreds of thousands of people, 
mainly women and children, were evacuated in a 
few days from the burning city to the other bank 
of the Volga. 


The Supreme Command GHQ ordered the 
Command of the Stalingrad Front to destroy im- 
mediately the enemy who had broken through to 
the Volga. Counterblows delivered by the Soviet 
forces on August 23-28 in the direction of Sialin- 
grad from the north forced the enemy to trans- 
fer considerable forces there. Pressure on Stalin- 
grad was thus weakened. On the side of the city 
all reserves of the front were thrown against the 
enemy who had broken through to the Volge. 
They stopped the enemy advance on the nor- 
thern and north-western approaches to Stalin- 
grad. 

The German 4th Tank Army passed over .» the 
offensive on August 21 and in three days advanc- 
ed 25 km north-east of Abganerovo. Here it was 
stopped by counterblows of the reserves of the 
64th and 57th armies. After redeployment the 
enemy again launched an attack. By the end of 
August 29, he broke through the defences. To 
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shorten the frontage and to preserve his forces 
the front commander decided to withdraw the 
62nd and the 64th armies to the city's inner de- 


fence ring. 


At that difficult time the Supreme Command 
GHOQ reiniorced the forces operating in the Ste- 
lingrad direction with the 24th and 66th armies. 
The ist Guards Army was brought up to strength 
and the 16th Air Army was included in the Sta- 
lingrad Front. From a line south of Kachalinskeya- 
Dubrovka these armies carried out a number of 
offensive operations which considerably helped 
the defenders of the city ta repulse the enemy 
advance. 

Hitler ordered the Commander of Army Group 
“B" to capture Stalingrad as quickly as possible. 
The mission of capturing the city was assigned to 
the 6th Army under F. Paulus, reinforced by the 
48th Tank Corps of the 4th Tank Army. The laf- 
ter was assigned the mission to clear the western 
bank of the Volga south of Stalingrad of the So- 
viet forces. 


The defence of the city was entrusted to the 
62nd Army under Lieutenant-General V. |. Chui- 
kov and the 64th Army under Lieutenant-General 
M. S. Shumilov. On September 28, by the order of 
GHOQ the Stalingrad Front was reorganised into 
the Don Front under Lieutenant-General K. K. Ro- 
kossovsky while the South-Eastern Front became 
the Stalingrad Front under Colonel-General A. |. 
Yeryomenko. The fronts were given the categori- 
cal order to hold the city at any cost. Jointly with 
the armed forces, the inhabitants of the city took 
part in the fighting, forming workers’ battalions 
and destroyer detachments. 


The enemy reinforced the strike group of the 
6th Army and achieved superiority over the 62nd 
and the 64th armies: 1.8-fold in infantry, 1.7-fold 
in artillery and 4.1-fold in tanks. 


From September 13, fierce street fightings en- 
sued in Stalingrad. The nazi troops delivered two 
blows at the central part of the city. By these 
blows the nazi Command intended to split the 
front of the Soviet defence and capture the city. 


Fighting in Stalingrad went on day and night. 
All the nazis’ hopes to break down the resistance 
in one or two days collapsed. Still they managed 
to penetrate into the centre of the city. On the 
left flank at the limiting point with the 64th Army 
the enemy reached the Volga. Bloody battles 
were fought for every building, for every storey. 
The Soviet fighting men frequently counterattack- 
ed. The Mamai Hill — the height dominating the 
central part of the city (as well as many other ob- 
jectives) passed from one side to the other seve- 
ral times. 


From September 27 the workers’ settlements 
and the Orlovka area became the centre of fight- 
ing. Simultaneously the nazis renewed blows in 
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the centre of the city. The 13th Guards Infantry Di- 
vision under Major-General A. Rodimtsev, the 
138th Division under Major-General |. Lyudnikov, 
the 95th Division under Colonel V. Gorishny, the 
308th Division under Colonel L. Gurtyev and 
many other formations and units courageously re- 
pulsed continuous enemy attacks. Heroism be- 
came a matter of course for the Soviet officers 
and men. Late in September a group of men un- 
der Guards Sergeant Ya. Paviov consolidated in 
a four-storey house in the 9th January Square. For 
58 days a multinational garrison of “Paviov's 
House,” consisting of Russians, Ukrainians, Uz- 
beks, Tatars, Kazekhs and Georgians fought the 
enemy and did not surrender. Soldiers N. Sarafa- 
nov and M. Chembarov had fo fight an unequa! 
engagement with 10 enemy tanks. They disabled 
one tank with antitank rifle fire, set three on fire 
with incendiary bottles and then, tying grenades 
round their bodies they threw themselves under 
the tracks of enemy tanks. The words pronounced 
by sniper V. Zaitsev: “There is no land for us 
behind the Volga!” became law for the defen- 
ders of Stalingrad. 


The Soviet fighting men also beat off this enemy 
assault. From September 27 to October 8 along 
the main line of advance the nazis advanced only 
a few hundred metres, though this resulted in de- 
teriorating the position of the 62nd Army. Now it 
was defending a narrow 25-km strip and manoeu- 
vre with men and equipment was hampered. The 
bulk of the artillery had to be sited on the eastern 
bank of the Volga. Army and division staffs dep- 
loyed on the stecp slopes of the western: bank of 
the river some 200-800 m from the FEBA, 

From October 9, the main events spread to the 
area of the Tractor Works and the Barrikady and 
Krasny Oktyabr works. In the course of battles 
unprecedented for their ferocity which lasted up 
to November 18, the nazi forces cut the 62nd 
Army in three parts. But still they did not manage 
to break its resistance. The weakened and 
exhausted enemy stopped his attacks and assum- 
ed the defensive. 

The defensive period of the battle on the Vol- 
ga lasted four months. The defenders of Stalin- 
grad withstood fierce enemy blows and held an 
operational-strategic bridgehead important for 
deploying the counteroffensive, which began on 
the Stalingrad front on November 19, 1942. 
In battles on the approaches to and in the sity the 
nazi forces lost nearly 700,000 in killed or ound- 
ed, over 2,000 guns and mortars, more than 1,000 
tanks and assault guns and over 1,400 combat 
planes. The enemy was exhausted and demoralis- 
ed. 

At the same time the Soviet Command thorough- 
ly prepared a powerful blow at the enemy, which, 
as further events testified, took him completely by 
surprise. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 
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ARMED FORCES 


WARTIME OPERATIONS: NAVY-ARMY COOPERATION DURING 1941-1942 DESCRIBED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 39-41 


[Article by Captain lst Tank G. Ammon, Cand Sci (History): "Navy-Army 


Cooperation" ] 

[Text The article discusses cooperation between Soviet 
naval and land forces in defensive operations of 
1944-42. 


e §N THIS period of the Great Patriotic War fierce fight- 
ing developed along the whole length of the Soviet- 
German front, extending for thousands of kilometres from 
the Barents Sea in the north to the Black Sea in the south. 
it was in that period that the enemy lost the best, most 
experienced formations of his army and was finally 
stopped. 

The assistance rendered by the Soviet Navy to land for- 
ces was of special importance for the successful outcome 
of this struggle in coastal areas. In close cooperation with 
land forces all naval arms, above all surface ships, coastal 
artillery and naval aviation, tsok an active part in defend- 
ing nave! bases, maritime beachheads and the coast. The 
flanks of the Soviet front were always reliably protected 
from the sea. 

Naval artillery gave powerful support to the troops de- 
fending Tallin, Odessa, Sevastopol, Leningrad, Novorossiisk 
and a number of other bases and beachheads. The most 
widely used and effective method of joint army-nevy ope- 
rations was the landing of river and sea task forces. in 
1941-42 alone the Soviet Navy landed 40 amphibious par- 
ties, more than one third of all tactical and operational 
landing operations during the war. The importance of these 
operations for the successful defence of Leningrad, the 
Polar Circle, Odessa, the Crimea and the Caucasus car. 
scarcely be exaggerated. Marshal G. K. Zhukov wrote: 
“Naval landing detachments were often sent behind the 
enemy lines. They always displayed exceptional courage, 
and effectively upheld the honour and dignity of the So- 
viet Navy.” 

Sea transportation of troops and military cargoes was of 
great importence. 
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The Danube Naval Flotilla started active actions at the 
very beginning of the war. On the night of June 21, 1941 
its ships opened concentrated artillery fire on massed 
enemy forces to prevent them from crossing the frontier 
rivers Prut and Danube. Soviet sailors mined shipping 
channels. On June 25-26 the Flotilla landed task forces at a 
number of places in Romanian territory. The troops landed 
routed enemy garrisons and occupied a beachhead about 
70 km in length. These were the first Soviet landing opera- 
tions in the Great Patriotic War. Enemy attempts to land 
troops on the Soviet banks of the Prut and Danube failed. 


Close cooperation of the Flotilla with the land forces 
held up the enemy offensive on the front sector from the: 
Danube estuary to Galatz for almost a month. 


In the Baltic area the nezi Command planned to cap- 
ture Liepaja, the advanced base of the Baltic Fieet, not later 
than the second day of the war. But the enemy offensive 
was broken up by the 67th Rifle Division supported by sai- 
lors and workers’ detachments. On June 24 the enemy 
bypassed Liepaja in the north and cut off the base garri- 
son. The ships left fos other ports and those under repair 
were blown up. Their complements went ashore and con- 
tinued to fight on defensive fortifications. In spite of the 
Combined air, naval and land blockade, Liepaja’s coura- 
Ge0us gerrison supported by fire of the coastal and AA 
artillery managed to hold up an offensive by superior 
enemy forces for almost a week. 


On the northern flank of thea Soviet-German front (in the 
Murmansk sector) the enemy was stopped on June 30, on 
the second day of the offensive. In this area Sowet land 
forces twice inferior in strength and short of artillery and 
aircralt were supported by all the forces cf the Northern 
Fleet. In 1941 alone destroyers and patrol ships of the 
Fleet put out to sea more than 60 times to bomberd coas- 
tal targets. During six months of that year naval aviation 
made 10,000 sorties, 70 per cent of them in support of lend 
forces. Naval pilots destroyed more then 150 enemy plenes 
in the seme period. 

To frustrate the enemy offensive in the coastal sector 
the Northern Fleet ships lended three tactical forces total- 
ling 2,500 men in July 1941. Half of the troops lended 
were Marines specially trained for action in severe north- 
ern conditions. Tneir daring attacks drew off ebout one 
third of the enemy's forces and the whole of his heevy 
artillery. As a result the enemy offensive was considerably 
slowed down. The Chief of Steff of the Nazi 19th Moun- 
tain Corps appreised the landing operations of the 
Northern Fleet as follows: “The Russiens managed to use 
the open sea route to launch counterattacks by transferring 
their forces from the erea of the Motov Bay into the rear 
of German forces advancing to Litse. In our land offensive 
we forgot ebout see cover.” 

The Northern Fleet landed tactica! parties in the foliow- 
ing yeers too. One of them was a party more than 6,000 
men strong landed on Cape Pikshuyev in April 1942. 

It should be noted that all the parties were lended 
successfully and took the enemy by surprise, and that 
our troops suffered hardly any losses. This was all secured 
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by rapid and secret preparation of operations by the Fiee: 
Commend, dispersion of ships on the sea passage, ski. 
ful selection of the landing place, due consideration {o. 
weather conditions and other factors. 

Of great significance during the defence of the Pole 
Circle wes quick sea transportation of troops across the 
Kole Bay. During the first week of the war the Norther: 
Fieet lifted to the northern sector of the front the 52n¢ 
Rifle Division and replacements and cargoes for the 14% 
Rifle Division, which was covering the frontier. More thar 
95,000 soldiers and 70,000 tons of military materie! were 
transported by sea at times of decisive battles. Beside; 
the Fleet lifted more than 44,000 men to other sectors a 
the front in the White Sea. The significance of these neva 
activities is understandable if one tekes into account the 
fact thet all personnel, weapons, ammunition, vehicles and 
other cargoes were transported to these sectors only by 
sea. 

As a result of close cooperation of the Northern Fiee! 
and the 14th Army the nazi advance to Murmensk wa: 
frustrated. 


In July 1942 the Northern Fleet was given responsibility 
for the defence of the Rybachy and Sredny peninsula: 
in order to combine the efforts of the army and navy, the 
Northern Defensive Area (NDA) was organised. It playec 
an important role in covering from the sea the ice-free 
port of Murmansk — the main base of the Fleet throug) 
which ocean communications with the Western Allies were 
maintained. 


The 30,000-strong NDA garrison — land troops, artillery 
batteries and Fleet ships — was constently engaged in 
combat activities. Repeated attempts of the nazi Cor- 
mend to disrupt this communication route by bombard 
ment from coastal batteries and attacks from the air were 
@ complete failure. 

Shoulder to shoulder with the servicemen of the Army 
the sailors defended Leningrad. At the beginning of the 
defence the land forces were short of artillery. So coasts! 
and ships’ artillery provided the fire shield of the city or 
the Neva. In September 1941 about 400 navel guns rang 
ing in calibre from 100 to 406 mm bombarded the enemy 
on the near approaches to the city. 


During the whole of the Leningrad blockede, i.e. from 
September 1941 to Januery 1944, the Baltic Fleet artillery 
successfully fought enemy siege artillery, firing during 
that period close on 400,000 large-calibre shells. Hundred: 
of times naval artillery forced the enemy to cease the 
berbaric shelling of the city. It should be noted thet the 
contours of the front and its distance from besieged Le 
ningrad were determined largely by firing range of nave! 
artillery. 

A single roed, called “The Road of Life,” connected 
blockeded Leningred with the “Big Land.” In the nevige 
tional period shipments were effected by the Ledoge Mil- 
tery Flotilla ships and civilien vessels. During the blockade 
more then 1.8 million men and 2 million tons of freigh 
were transported across the lake. “The Road of Life” we 
one of the important factors ensuring the impregnability 
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of the city of Lenin. Large land and naval forces were sent 
te defend it. 

in 1941 the Baltic Fleet was also engaged in evacuating 
and transporting to other areas great numbers of troops. 
Thus, the Fleet evacuated troops from Tallin, the Moon- 
sund Islands, the Koivisto and Sortavala areas and the ger- 
rison on the Hanko Peninsuis. During the summer and au- 
tumn of 1941 the Fleet ships and other vessels transported 
@ total of some 150,000 men and quentities of materie! 
and weapons which were later used in the defence of 
Leningred. 

The Black Sea Fleet also carried out varied and intensive 
combat activities. Jointly with lend forces it neutralised 
large enemy forces in coastal areas. A good exemple of 
the Fleet's skilful operations is the defence of Odessa. 


in September 1941 the enemy managed to reach the 
coast in the Odessa area, from which they could shell the 


city and the port. Having reinforced the units defending 
Odessa, the Soviet Commend ordered them to counter- 
attack. To support a frontal attack by the army forces it 
was decided to land « marine regiment in the Grigoryevke 
area, a cruiser and two destroyers being used for this pur- 
pose. During ina night of September 21 the regiment wes 
lended, and, supported by ships’ artillery, leunched a swift 
attack. At the same time a paretrooper detechment success- 
fully attacked the enemy from the rear. As a result of coor- 
dinated actions of the landing force, land troops, naval 
ships and aviation, two enemy divisions were routed by the 
end of the day. The enemy lost about 6,000 officers and 
men killed, wounded or captured. The threat to Odessa was 
eliminated. 

The Kerch-Feodosiya ‘anding operation (December 
1941-Jenuary 1942) was one of the Siggest during the 
last war, with two cruisers, six destroyers, and dozens of 
other fighting ships perticipeting. 

In the course of this operation the Black Sea Fleet lend- 
ed 22,000 servicemen and their equipment in the Feodo- 
siya area, and the Azov Military Flotilla and the Kerch na 
val bese put about 42,000 man and large amounts of me- 
teriel ashore on the Kerch Peninsule. 


The 250-days heroic defence of Sevastopol would heave 
been impossible without the powerful support of the Black 
Sea Fleet. The Fleet ships evacuated troops defending 
Odessa, Sevastopol and the Kerch Peninsule. About 50 
ships and transport vessels took part in the well-organised 
evacuation of the Odessa gerrison (mid-October 1941). 
They transported to the Crimea 86,000 officers and men 
and tens of thousands tons of militery freight. The Fiset 
ships evacuated 45,000 men from Sevastopol. 

River and lake navel flotillas also made a great contri- 
bution to the stability of the Soviet forces’ cawiensive 
system and the slowing down of the enemy advance dur- 
ing defensive operations. In addition to giving fire sup- 
port, river and lake flotilies transported lerge amounts 
of troops and military cargoes. 

Thus, in August-September 1942, during defensive fight- 
ing at Stalingrad and in the Northern Ceucesus, the Cas- 
pien Military Flotille shipped sbout 100,000 men and quen- 
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tities of militery cargoes. During the Battle of Stalingrad 
the sailors of the Voige Militery Flotilla transported under 
enemy fire more than 120,000 men and thousands of tons 
of cargoes. V. |. Chuikov, Commander of the 62nd Army, 
wrote that shipments from the left bank of the Volga to the 
city and the flanks of our armies were a matter of lile and 
death for Stalingrad. 

The -active assistance rendered by the Soviet Navy in 
1941-42 to the land forces contributed greatly to thwarting 
enemy offensive piens. 


“Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 











AIR FORCES 


GROUND TRAINING FOR PILOTS DESCRIBED. 


PART 1: 


TRAINING COMMANDERS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 20-21 


[First of a three-part article by Col Yu. Leonov, Military Pilot First Class: 


"Pilots' Ground Training: Part I: Training of Commanders"] 


{Text ] 


Ground training of the Sovief Air Force personnel, an- integral 
part of combat training as a whole, is carried out to improve ideo- 
logical, political and military-theoretical knowledge and professio- 


nal skilis, and also the quality of preparedness for 


fulfilling flying 


missions. Ground training includes training of commanders, flight 
preparation and drills. This issue carries the first of three articles 


on ground training. 


1. TRAINING OF COMMANDERS 


Training of command staff includes 
politice! education, operational and 
tactical, special, militery-technical, 
firing, reconnaissance, physical, and 
method training. Special groups, e.g. 
commanders’, chiefs’ of steff, pilots’ 
and navigators’ groups, are esteblish- 
ed for the purpose, Programmes are 
drawn up for each category of trai- 
nees to study during command train- 
ing classes, assemblies, specislised 
training, training in method, and 
also during demonstration and in- 
structors’ lessons. Individual work 
also forms part of command fraining. 


Assemblies and monthly officer 
clesses are the principal forms of 
command training. Practice hes 
shown thet the most appropriete 
time for assemblies is before or at 
the beginning of the academic year 
for the first assembly, and Mey or 


the first months of the summer train- 
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ing period for the second. Orgenis- 
ing officer training for different 
categories of flying personnel con- 
tributes fo unity of instruction 
methods, enables the trainees to 
gain a deeper understanding of the 
subjects studied, contributes to en- 
suring an adequate training base, 
raises the quality of lessons anc 
drilis, and allows advanced expe. 
rience to be generalised and pu: 
into practice. 


Lessons in method and instructors’ 
lessons are carried out in respect 
of leading subjects, generally be- 
fore each new theme. The number. 
duration and sequence of lessons 
are determined b- the commander 
proceeding from the composition 
of the groups, the condition of the 
training base and the importance of 
forthcoming missions. Special days 
and hours during service hours are 
allotted for individual study. 








Training forms and methods with- 
in the system of command training 
depend on the content. of fraining 
subjects, purpose of training, cate- 
gories of trainees and their proli- 
ciency standards. Operational anc 
tactical training themes are usually 
‘worked up during group exercises 
and briefings, while themes in fir- 
ing, reconnaissance, milifary-techni- 
cal and special! training are deve- 
loped during group “practical” les- 
sons or. drills. 


Several training subjects are ge 
nerally teckied af group exercises. 
During such exercises pilots conso- 
lidate their theoretical knowledge, 
develop skills in organising combs! 
operations and in controlling crews 
_ in.the air. The flying personnel are 
assembled in one training group 
to study at the opportune fime the 
necessary literature and the obtein- 
ing tactical situation, and prepare 
to perform the functions of one o 
several officials. When conducting 
a group lesson, the commander nor- 
mally checks the pilots’ prepared 
ness for it, then works up the items 
of the theme and holds a critique. 


Briefings take plece in classrooms 
with the use of meps, the purpose 
of « briefing being to check pilots 

- knowledge and skills in quick and 
independent assessment of the sr 
tuation, taking a decision, assigning 
combat missions to subordinates. 
and also in instilling in them high 


moral, combat and psychological 
quelities. 

To systematise and streamline of- 
ficer training, the unit works out « 
typicel monthly plen, determining 
training weeks and days for each 
category of trainees. The best pien, 
however, will be meaningless with- 
out strict supervision of its fulfil- 
ment. Realising this, each unif com- 
mander ano staff closely follow pi- 
lots’ training and reguierly hold 
check lessons for them. A very ef- 
fective means of checking is helf- 
yeerly and fine! examinations in the 
principal subjects of professionel 
training, exeminations during in- 
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spectors’ checks and on promotion 
in proficiency rating. 

Operational and tectical traini 
the main kind of training for pilots, 
is aimed at more effective use of al! 
manpower and equipment available 
and devising and practising methods 
of actions which allow the combat 
potentislities of modern weepons 
and equipment to be used to the 
maximum. 

Officer training is not a goal in 
itsel; if is @ means for eccomplish- 


_ ing the mein tesk — further enhanc- 


ing the combet readiness of units 
and subunits. This is quite evident 
from the contents of flying person- 
nel's tactical training. The majority 
of themes studied et group exerci- 
ses and tactice!l briefings corres- 
ponds to, end generally precedes, 
the themes end tasks fo be tackled 
during flights for combet practice 
and tactical sir exercises. 

Air combat is a two-way process, 
in which the opposing sides’ cape- 
bilities manifest themselves with 
perticuler clarity. All other condi- 
tions being equal, success in battle 
attends him who is better prepered 
from the tactical point of view, is 
able fo foresee the development 
of events and to use militery cun- 
nig when necessary. The expe- 
rience of the lest war shows thet 
victory over the enemy was gene- 
rally scored by those pilots who 
possessed these qualities. 

in modern conditions the im- 
portence of cunning and the ability 
to outwit the enemy hes grown con- 
siderably. This can be expieined by 
numerous fectors, primarily by the 
greater fire power of weapons and 
manoeuvrability of aircraft. 

A very important role in success- 
fully solving the tesks of training 
the personnel to act in extreme si- 
tuations is pleyed by assemblies, 
which take plece in ea specially 
equipped training centre or cless- 
rooms. The themes of special train- 
ing are studied jointly with the 
other subjects. 

Engineering end technical frain- 
ing is inseparably linked with spe- 
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ciel training. In using modern com- 
bat equipment if is not sufficient to 
have only practice! skills. Today, as 


justified. The final goal of the pro- 
cess of instruction being te ensure 
high combat readiness and flight 
salety requires pilots to heve 
knowledge of a pronounced applied 
nature. 

Demonstration lessons and drills, 
also occupying « prominent plece 
within the system of officer training, 
are carried out with account of the 
combet experience and changes 
resulting from perfection of wee- 
pons and equipment. 

Extending and deepening pilots 
knowledge, including general, mili- 
tery and purely special, is one of 
the most .ignificent factors deter- 
mining their success in mastering 
modern aircraft equipment end wee- 
pons and using them in combat. This 
aspect of air fighter training should 
be stressed because its fruits ripen 
gradually and, though individual 
training tangibly improves airmen’s 


combat standards, it is unfortunately - 


not always estimated af its true 
worth. 


individual work tekes up much of 
the time allotted for ground train- 
ing; it is, in fect, the mein methed 
for improving officers’ theoretical 
knowledge. It is quite understen- 
dable then thet success depends 
first of all on the pilot's ability to 
apportior his time in the most 
fational way and to work properly 
with books. The classroom equip- 


ders take on active part in drawing 
up these plens. 

Widely populer in units cod sub- 
units is also the practice of work- 


the following menner. An officer 
makes a detailed study of the theme 
and communicates his knowledge 
fo the listeners. The rest of the 
officers also prepare for the les- 
son thorouchly and advence their 
opinions > the questions studied. 

The ebility to work independently 
is perticulerly importent for polifi- 
cs! education, which is based on 
studying Marxist-Leninist theory. 
This is obvious, beceuse one will 
never be able to assimilete Lenin's 
ideological legacy without persis- 
tent daily work. Sound ideologicel 
knowledge helps airmen to acquire 
flying skills quicker. 

Airmen's command training is a 
meny-sided process requiring pein- 
staking work on the part of ail 
commenders end orgenisers of stu- 
dies. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 
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GROUND FORCES 


COMMANDER'S INDEPENDENCE ON BATTLEFIELD DISCUSSED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 p 19 


[Unattributed article, under the heading "Modern Battle: Questions and Answers”: 


"Operation Order and Decision"] 


[Text } 


Can a battalion CO issue an ope- 
ration order before his decision is 


approved! 


The order and content of the 
battalion CO's activity in organising 
an offensive battle depend on the 
situation, and mainly on the fime 
available and the metho’ of pass- 
ing over fo the offensive. 


At fizst he analyses the mission, 
determines where to concentrate the 
main effort, what part of the enemy 
grouping must be destroyed, how, 
proceeding from the frontage of the 
zone of attack and the depth of 
the combat mission, fo assume a 
better combat formation. Then he 
envisages the measures to be car- 
ried out immediately in the interest 
of preparing and fulfilling the forth- 
coming mission and does the timing. 
He gives instructions to the chief 
of staff on how to bring the assign- 
ed mission to the knowledge of his 
subordinates, on issuing warning 
orders and carrying out on-the-spot 
reconnaissance. 


Having given instructions fo the 
chief of staff the battalion CO sets 
about analysing the situation. After 
that he takes a decision and reports 
it to the regimental commander. If 
the decision is approved, the bat- 
talion CO issues a combat order (as- 
signs. combat missions) fo his sub- 
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ordinates, attached and supporting 
subunits. organises cooperation with 
them and their supply. After the 
combat order (combat mission) is 
assigned, company commanders be- 
gin their activity directed at orga- 
nising battle. 


Such is the usual s”.wence of the 
activity in organisir:, an offensive. 
Its positive side flies in the fact 
that acquaintance with the combat 
mission proceeds gradually and the 
number of persons knowing it 
broadens as the beyinning of the 
offensive approaches. This favours 
secrecy of the plan. The main shorf- 
coming here is expenditure of time. 
Therefore, if time is limited, the bat- 
talion CO, having taken a decision, 
may immediately assign combat 
missions fo his subordinates. Such 
a necessity arises in particular when 
the battalion CP-OP is located at a 
considerable distance from the CP 
of the regiment or when the regi- 
mental commander cannot be in- 
formed of the battalion CO’s deci- 
sion. For example, when the CP-OP 
is located 5-7 km from the CP the 
battalion CO will need a long time 
to go there and back. Some 20-30 
min will be spent on reporting the 
decision. If three or four battalion 
commanders must report their de- 
cision in turn then the last will do 
so 1.5-2 hours later than the first. 
In order not fo lose precious time 
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some battalion commanders may 
first assign combat missions fo the 
subunit commanders and then re- 
port on them. 


It may happen that combat mis- 
sions will be assigned fo subunits 
but the regimental commander will 
not approve them. Of course, this 
may happen, though very seldom, if 
a battalion commander does not 
properly specify the mission. Usyal- 
ly the decision of the battalion CO 
does not give rise fo any special 
remarks on the part of the regi- 
mental commander. Some points 
may have fo be specified which 
will not enivil considerable changes 
in the decision. There:ore, immedia- 
tely after specifying the mission, 
the battelion CO brings the main 
elements of his decision fo the 
knowledge of company comman- 
ders in the form of warning orders. 
Warning orders speed up this pro- 
cess by making it possible fo carry 
out a number of measures before re- 
ceiving the order. These measures 
include: preparation of fopographic 
maps of the area of the forthcoming 
actions, replenishment of sfocks, 
deployment of combat and trans- 
port vehicles on the line of ad- 
vance, etc. (for details about a pa- 
rallel method see ‘Soviet Military 
Review” No. 2, 1981). In other 
words the battalion CO first of all 
assigns combat missions, although 
not complete, fo his subordinates, 
and then reporis his decision to 
the regimental commander. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 
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NAVAL FORCES 


ADMIRAL I.M. KAPITANETS ON SOVIET NAVY'S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 9, 12-13 


[Article by Adm I. M. Kapitanets, Commander Red Banner Baltic Fleet: "Guarding 
Sea Frontiers" ] 


[Text ] Ivan Matveyevich Kapitanets began his service in the USSR Armed 
‘ Forces in 1946. In the Northern Fleet he occupied different com- 
mand posts, was the first deputy commander of the Twice Order of 
the Red Banner Baltic Fleet. Since February 1981 he has been in 
command of this fleet. 
He graduated from a Higher Naval School, the Naval Academy 
and the K. Ye. VYoroshilov Genera! Staff Academy of the USSR 
Armed Forces. 
Admiral |. M. Kapitanets is a Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
Latvian SSR. He has been awarded numerous Orders and medals. 


HE SOVIET NAVY worthily embodies the 
T sea might of the great socialist power. The 

radical qualitative changes it has undergone 
were connected with introduction of nuclear po- 
wer, missiles, radio electronics and computers on 
fighting ships and their provision with aircraft. 
The navy has well-trained commanders, political 
workers and engineer personnel who are distin- 
guished by high morale and combat qualities, 
collectivism, friendship and comradeship and 
boundless devotion to the Leninist Party and the 
Soviet people. 


The twice Order of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet 
is a component part of the Soviet Navy. Its entire 
combat road had been one of selfless service to 
its Socialist Motherland. It was created in fire of 
the Revolution, grew and developed in the strug- 
gle against the enemies of the Socialist Mother- 
land. ' 

As we know, the epoch of socialism began at 
the time of the historical shot fired by the Baltic 
Fleet’s cruiser “Aurora.” Young seamen are fre- 
quent guests of the legendary cruiser. They pay a 
tribute of respect to those who made the first con- 
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tributions to the glorious heritage of the Baltic 
seamen. 


From the beginning of the Civil War and fore- 
ign intervention the sailors selflessly defended the 
gains of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
Nearly 60,000 men went to the land forces. There 
was not a single substantial sector of the struggle 
where detachments of them were not fighting. 


During the stern years of the Great Patriotic 
War the Baltic seamen worthily multiplied combat 
and revolutionary traditions. At the first stage, 
when the Soviet Army held in check the onslaught 
of the nazi forces, the Baltic Fleet reliably pro- 
tected the country’s land forces against blows 
from the sea. Jointly with them the fleet defend- 
ed coastal towns and bases and landed amphi- 
bious troops. The historical defence of Leningrad 
and the Moonsund Islands will always be a brilli- 
ant example of combat cooperation of the fight- 
ing men of the navy, army and the people. Wide 
known are the feats of arms of the defenders of 
Liepaja, Hanko, Tallinn, the courageous Kronstadt 
sailors, heroes of the Road of Life to Leningrad 
and brave Baltic Fleet pilots who were the first to 
bomb Berlin — the den of nazi Germany. Later 
the Baltic Fleet, jointly with the Ladoga Flotilla, 
successfully helped the Soviet Army in the offen- 
sive operation to break through the Leningrad 
blockade. The seamen ended the war in this thea- 
tre by landing troops on the nazi-occupied Danish 
Island of Bornholm. 

In four years the enemy lost in the Baltic 1,205 

fighting ships and other vessels and over 2,000 
combat planes. 
_ The Motherland highly appraised the exploit of 
the Baltic Fleet sailors. Mary of them were award- 
ed the highest decoration — Hero of the Soviet 
Union — and four were honoured with this title 
twice. Many ships, formations and coastal units 
were awarded Orders and promoted to the 
Guards. 

In their delirious dream of enslaving the Soviet 
people the nazi leaders planned to crush the 
world’s first socialist state by a surprise blow. But 
they miscalculated. They came up against the in- 
superable socio-political monolith of Soviet so- 
ciety, whose basis was the inspiring and organis- 
ing force of the Communist Party, the Soviet so- 
cialist system, socialist ideology and the unbrea- 
kable alliance of the working class and the couec- 
tive farm peasantry. 


The fleet's heroic past is unforgettable. The im- 
mortal feats of arms of the Baltic seamen are an 
inexhaustible source of strength and inspiration, 
moulding in the young generation high moral, po- 
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litical and combat qualities. in all battles against 
the Motherland’s enemies they displayed mass 
heroism, unbending will for victory, staunchness, 
courage and unsurpassed combat skill. 


For example, speaking of the glorious feats of 
arms of the Baltic Fleet’s submariners one cannor 
forget the considerable contribution they made to 
the theory and practice of battle. The results of 
their torpedo attacks, particularly towards the end 
of the war, were substantia! thanks to the accu- 
mulated experience, the commanders’ increased 
tactical skill, use of new methods of firing and im- 
provement of base conditions. The Soviet subma- 
rines successfully broke through the powerful 
deeply-echeloned submarine barriers and dealt 
irresistible blows at the enemy. 


Today the basis of the Soviet ocean fleet con- 
sists of nuclear-powered submarines of various 
purposes. Such qualities as great cruising capacity 
and high combat capabilities are inherent in all 
the latest achievements of scientific and techno- 
logical progress. The brain, talent and skill of the 
Soviet people are incarnated in these submarines. 
By the will of the Communist Party and the efforts 
of the state they have rightfully become the main 
striking force of the navy — the ocean shield of 
the Socialist Motherland. 


L. |. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, Chairman of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, Chairman of the De- 
fence Council, Marshal of the Soviet Union highly 
appraised the actions of the troops and the Baltic 
Fleet at the “Zapad-81"" manoeuvres. This apprai- 
sal inspired the Baltic seamen and the entire per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces for new successes in 
their military labour. Never stopping at what has 
been accomplished, the seamen spare no pains 
to enhance their skill and strengthen combat rea- 
diness. 


Year by year the missions carried out by the 
fleet are becoming more complicated, greater in 
scale and diversity. Development of cooperation 
and team-work of the various types of forces, 
mastering of the most effective means and ways 
of using their armament in battle, ship and forme- 
tion control require constant creative search and 
approach to each training battle. The level of 
seamanship, combat maturity of ships’ command- 
ing officers is determined by real readiness fs 
fighting a modern battle in the most complicated 
conditions with a strong and technically well 
equipped enemy. It is from these positions that 
commanding officers, political bodies and staffs 
approach organisation of training and education 
of the personnel, the spreading of socialist emu- 
lation. 
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Undoubtedly, in the struggle for the combat 
readiness of ships and units each link of the com- 
plex naval organism, from control and support 
agencies to the ship or antisubmarine crew, occu- 
pies an important place. Nevertheless the deci- 
sive role belongs to the ships’ commanding of- 
ficers, who bear personal responsibility before 
the Party and the state for the armament entrust- 
ed to them, for training and educating the per- 
sonnel and for maintaining high combat readi- 
ness 

The ships’ combat readiness is in fact the high- 
est and the main yardstick of combat training. 
Its criteria are the qualitative and normative indi- 
ces. And indeed, if a mission has been worked 
up and carried out in an excellent way on the 
ship, or a combat exercise has been prepared 
and perfectly fulfilled during the set time, this 
means that training time has been skilfully used. 
The same may be said of training a sailor, an ac- 
tion station, a group, a department where the in- 
dices of using the allotted training time may be 
turning over a department or action station ahead 
of time for independent servicing, worked up 
normatives, fulfilling the required volume of 
work, and so on. In all cases the effectiveness 
provides the mutual link between the time spent 
and the results achieved. 


The main attention of the fleet's personnel is 
directed at further improving the qualitstive indi- 
ces in combat training. The fleet's fighting men 
solve many problems during long cruises and 
flights. It is there that they really get to know what 
modern battle is, acquire practical skills in com- 
petent use of weapons and equipment. Today too 
the sea is the best school for training crews, 
checking mastery and combat readiness. But a cru- 
ise, an exercise will produce the necessary result 
only if it is thoroughly prepared. Each cruise for 
carrying out tactical, fire and other missions is 
preceded by all-round preparation of the crew 
and the ship at base. 


An important means of increasing effective- 
ness and quality of training is a socialist emulation, 
which is influencing more and more actively the 
whole course of the training and educational pro- 
cess. It stimulates the search for the new, ensu- 
res prospects for exceeding established norms 
and gives birth to new methods of using weapons 
and equipment. 


The striving to improve combat skill and inc- 
rease military and political knowledge is a distinc- 
tive feature of the Baltic seamen. Broad support 
was given to the movement for full interchan- 
geability at action stations, for mastering a se- 
cond and related specialities. Way back in 1962 
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Starshina 1st Class A. Chekhlai initiated emula- 
tion in the fleet for mastering several specialities 
to obtain a rating in each. This initiative lives on in 
the fleet up to the present day. On fighting ships 
and in units socialist emulation of the personnel 
has spread for the right to a rating and the ‘''e of 
excellent ships and subunits. 


Recently socialist emulation in the fleet was en- 
riched with new content and forms and its educa- 
tional role was increased. Emulation between 
ships and formations is constantly spreading. In 
it the social activity of the Soviet fighting men be- 
comes apparent and great scope for initiative is 
opened out. 


It is gratifying to note that the military collecti- 
ves who initiated socialist emulation in the Baltic 
Fleet befittingly fulfilled their role of right-flank 
men. Among them is the crew of the excellent 
submarine “Ulyanovsky Komsomolets.” For seve- 
ral years already it has been the leading ship in 
the fleet in mastering the most effective msthods 
of usina weapons, improving training standards 
of men and officers. At one time “Ulyanovites” 
were the first in the fleet to support the initiative 
of the All-Union Socialist Competition in honour 
of the 60th anniversary of the Great October. 
Last year the crew of the escort ship ‘Neukroli- 
my," continuing the tradition, successfully fulfilled 
high obligations under the motto: “For High Com- 
bat Readiness and Firm Military Order!" 


Now the relay has been taken by the crew of 
the escort ship “Druzhny.” 


Traditions of the fleet and the Armed Forces 
are a powerful moral weapon for navy men. 
Exercises and manoeuvres are often carried out 
in places where the land is steeped in the blood 
of heroes, where numerous monuments testify to 
their military valour. The young generation of 
sailors follow the heroes’ examples and compete 
with them. 


During the “Zapad-81" exercise, for example, 
at the call of the big landing ship ‘‘Krasnaya Pres- 
nya" “Follow a Hero’s Example!” all fighting 
ships, units of the Marines and the fleet aviation 
taking part responded in a short period of time. 
The entire course of the exercise, the numerous 
examples of selflessness, initiative and courage 
displayed by the personnel are evidence that the 
fighting men have worthily taken over the heroic 
relay. 


The war veterans were replaced at these posts 
by well-trained, energetic and resolute admirals 
and officers, mitchmans, starshinas and seamen— 
their worthy successors. Having mastered new 
fighting ships and modern materiel, the present 
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generation of seamen have been through syste- 
matic training in long ocean cruises and naviga- 
tion and acquired reliable sea steeling. 


The Baltic sailors display the high sense of pat- 
riotism and proletarian internationalism characte- 
ristic of them. The commanders, political workers 
and Party organisations pay great attention to de- 
veloping friendship of the fighting men of the 
various nationalities of our Motherland and also 
to strengthening and developing such traditions 
as combat cooperation with the sailors of the fra- 
ternal socialist countries. This tradition was born 
during the Great Patriotic War. Today the Baltic 
seamen strengthen their friendship with the sailors 
of the People’s Navy of the German Democratic 
Republic and the Navy of the Polish People’s Re- 
public. This friendship is vividly manifested in the 
course of the annual meetings, sessions, exchange 
of experience and also in joint cruises, at ma- 
noeuvres and exercises. Showing an example in 
carrying out training and combat missions they 
readily share experience with their comrades-in- 
arms. Such undertakings make it possible to stre- 
ngthen the unity of the fighting men of the socia- 
list states and are a splendid school for enhancing 
the training standard of the personnel. The Fleet's 
Military Council and Political Department make 


‘wide use of each joint exercise for organising 


concrete Party-political work in the intern tiona- 
list education of the seamen. Great signilicance in 
fulfilling its internationalist missions also attaches 
to official visits and service calls by ships to fo- 
reign ports. 


Following Lenin's behests — to be like the he- 
roes of the October Revolution, to imitate their 
selflessness and heroism, the personne! of the 
Twice Order of the Red Banner Baltic Fiset spare 
no pains, give all their knowledge and experience 
for further strengthening the combat might of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Their duty un- 
der the Constitution — to provide reliable de- 
fence of the Socialist Motherland and to be in 
constant combat readiness, guaranteeing that any 
agressor is instantly repulsed — is carried out with 
credit by the Baltic sailors. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 
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NAVAL FORCES 


AVIATION ON THE ASW SHIP 'MINSK' DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 31, 34 


[Article by Eng Col Ye Aleksandrov [and] Eng Col V. Dedov: 


Minsk's Airmen"] 


[Text ] 


HE ANTISUBMARINE (ASW) 

cruiser “Minsk” is @ unique 
ship. In addition to artillery, depth- 
cherge launchers, various missiles 
and other weapons, it is equipped 
with helicopters and vertical teke- 
off and landing (VTOL) aeroplenes, 
considerably extending the ship's 
combat capabilities. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
“Minsk’-based planes is thet half 
of each wing is raised in the parking 
area to save space, and lowered 
an the deck before take-off. 


Alter a slow turn on the deck 
the plane taxes out to the take-off 
line. The swelling whine of turbines 
ends in a sharp roar like an explo- 
sion. A jet of burning geses strikes 
the deck, the plane raises slightly, 
lifts off and for a second or two 
is hovering in the air wrapped in 
a translucent cloud. Suddenly it ab- 
ruptly rushes forward and begins « 


steep climb. The undercarriage 
doors close and the aircraft gathers 
speed 


A few flickering spots «ppear 
on the screen of an early-wa. ring 
rader: these are aircraft returning 
to the cruiser alter fulfilling their 
mission. At first one then two blips 
become ciearly discernible. The 
plane hovers over the stern and 
smoothly touches the deck. Then 
it rolls to where aircraft techni- 
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cians, armament specialists and 
fuelers wait to prepare it for the 
next flight. 


The ship's radio announces: 

“Viadimir Bayev has completed 
his first training flight with an ex- 
cellent mark. | congratulate Com- 
rade Bayev and wish him further 
success in service. Commander.” 

One more air fighter has joined 
the close-knit family of “Minsk” 
pilots. 


On flying days the pilots are the 
centre of attention of the whole 
complement of this air-capable ship. 
This is quite natural. However per- 
fect the modern flight contro! tech- 
nique may be, to fly « high-speed 
aircraft requires special skill, the 
more so that take-off and lending 
ere to be effected on an “sero- 
drome” whose area is much smalier 
than that of a usual one, and which, 
moreover, is in motion. 

A pilot has to work hard before 
he is allowed to perform indepen- 
dent flights. He must study tho- 
roughly the machine, whose design 
differs in many respects from that 
of ordinary jet planes. To be ad- 
mitted to independent flights he 
must develop high piloting 
skills, which also have their own 
peculiarities, to the point of auto- 
mation, train for «a long time on 
simulators, perform several dua! 
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flights on a trainer plane and stu- 
dy im detail the tectics of carrier- 
besed aviation. Besides, he mus! 
learn to feel confidence in himself 
over the boundless expense of the 
ocean, and this requires deep-going 
changes in the pilot's psychology. 

Certainly, this process is far from 
easy. But it would be much more 
difficult were it not for the confi- 
dence that at eny moment you will 
be backed up by your comrades, 
such as Major Yu. Churilov, Cap- 
tain T. Guzeirov, Senior Lieutenent 
S. Kriklivykh. They are experienced 
pilots and are slways ready to 
help others by word end by deed. 
Of no less importance is the pilot's 
confidence that in any flying mode 
and any situation all the systems 
and mechanisms will operate with- 
out fail. This is to be put down to 
the credit of those who designed 
the plane, assembied it at the plent 
and also of those who service it — 
engineers, techniciens, aircraltsmen. 
The “Minsk’ airmen have a number 
| specific problems whose solu- 
tion is the responsibility of aviation 
department specialists. The range 
of tasks confronting them is extre- 
mely wide. One of them is the 
parking of planes. They must be se- 
cured so as to exclude damage 
when the ship runs into a gele and 
at the same time to ensure. their 
quick delivery fo the lifting devi- 
ces. To tow an aircraft on the deck 
or to the parking eres, use is made 
of specie! prime movers. The latter 
resemble a usuel truck but with « 
shortened body to ensure high 
manoeuvrability in confined places. 
it is mot an easy task to drive 
such @ vehicle, especially on @ rol- 
ling deck. “Driving a car on the 
ground is «a ree! pleasure after 
thet’ — sey the drivers of prime 
movers. 

To service helicopters and plenes 
requires a whole complex of dif- 
ferent mechenisms and devices. 
Besides, the ship must carry 
stocks of fuel, oils, oxygen end 
other expendable materials, and 
also of aircralt ammunition. These 
are delivered to the plece where 
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the aircrait is prepered for flight 
by means of pumping stations, pi- 
pelines, special mechanisms, lifts, 
etc. There is no need to explain 
the importance of keeping al! these 
mechanisms always in good repair. 
Their proper operation determines 
the combat readiness of aircral! 
and the ship as a whole. 

The aviation department is head- 
ed by Captain Engineer Shamil 
Mukhterov, son of @ regular military 
pilot, who fought in the Greai 
Patriotic War. From his childhood 
Shemil dreamed of avistion. But his 
dream to become a pilot did not 
come true, he became an aeronau- 
tical engineer, a highly-skilled spe- 
cielist. The specifics of his duty re- 
quire wide, comprehensive and 
deep knowledge. And Captain Engi- 
neer Sh. Mukhterov possesses these. 
Besides, he is @ goed organi- 
ser, relies in vis work on the men, 
slways takes their opinions into 
account and can inspire them with 
enthusiasm. It is not fortuitous thet 
the aviation department commander 
is considered on the ship as one of 
the best ecuc tors and thet for a 
mumber of years the department 
has been among the advanced units. 
Bui at first, when the command 
was going to assign Mukhterov to 
the post of department commender, 
some senior officers expressed cer- 
tain doubts: too young for such an 
appointment. But youthlulness is a 
merit rather then demerit, provided 
it is becked by edequate know- 
ledge, abilities and zeal. 


As to Shamil Mukhterov himself, 
he attributes the success achieved 
by the department to tne conscie. 
fious attitude of his subordinate; , 
their service duties. 

The teke-off of VTOL  aircr 
cen be seen not only from + 
flight deck but eiso om TV scree 
in the depertment commande 
room. Only a muffied hum of , 
cralt engines is heard here: 
tension in the room is no lower ty 
on deck. The success of flight: o 
pends in no smal! meesure on. 
curete work of those who ke 
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watch af contro! penels, instrume 
henger end compartment mec: 
nisms. 

Of course, during flights their m 
mission is flight-operations «x 
port. But it is only a part of+ - 
general combat task of the a 
Specialists of the engineering » 
partment strictly control the ope 
tion of the numerous mechanic 
On any ship the engineering : 
pertment has very comple: ts 
And on a ship like the “Min 
these tasks are even more com 
cated as in addition to enw 
motion and power supply oi: 
huge ship, the department + 
supply power to the aerodrome 

The personne! of the commy 
tions department are also swan 
with work. They are faced wit 
dual task: to provide signa! + 
port to both the airmen and ¢ 
ship units. Communications mur 
stable and continuous, and not: 
ject to any “enemy” counter 
sures. Fauliless operation o 
equipment requires high skill ¢ 
servicing personnel. The “Mr 
communications depertment, ‘e 
in socialist emulation among 
ship's units, is famous for its-* 
cless specialists. This is the * 
of purposeful work by the ¥ 
collective. its Party and Kom« 
orgenisations. 

..The ship is logging mile: 
mile. Easily riding the weve 
“Minsk” follows the set course 
cruiser turbines hum rhythm 
Helicopters and planes vanish 
spece. The “Minsk” seeme’ 
perfecting their militery skill. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 
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LOGISTICAL SERVICES AND SPECIAL TROOPS 


REFUELING OF TANKS UNDER COMBAT CONDITIONS DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 29-30 


[Article by Eng Col D. Ryazantsev, under the heading: 
'Fuelling [sic] Tanks During Battle"] 


[Text } 


Fuelling and refuelling of fight- 
ing vehicles is @ most important and 
responsible fask of tank battalion 
technical “support during combat 
operations. The refuelling time de- 
pends on he amount of fuel ex- 
pended, the facilities used, their 
number and the method of using 
them. Of no small importance is al- 
so the proficiency of tenk crews, 
drivers of fuelling frucks and offi- 
cers in charge of refuelling. 


The basic demands made on the 
Organisation of refuelling during 
combat operations are as follows: 


— uninterrupted delivery of fuels 
and lubricants to subunits, in the 
Jirst place fo those operating in 
first echelon; 


— strict concealment of move- 
ment of delivery and refuelling ve- 
hicles and thorough cemoullege of 
subunits’ combat formations. To 
supply vehicles with fuels and lu- 
bricants, maximum use is made both 
of specie! trucks and battalion 
transport. The responsibility for 
preparing vehicles for refuelling and 
refilling and also for the timeliness 
of this work rests not only with spe- 
cielists of servicing subunits but 
also with the entire personnel — 
from battalion CO to driver. 

The battalion CO establishes the 
scope and procedure of fuel deli- 
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very, the ares, time and method of 
refuelling, and how refuelling points 


Vehicles can be provided with 
fuel and lubricants from barrels at 
field refuelling points or at halfs by 
using individual means and also 
mobile facilities (fuelling trucks and 
fank frucks). 

Let us compere ‘he time necessary 
for fuelling vehicles by group 
(fuelling trucks, water-and-oil dis- 
pensers and oil dispensers) and in- 
dividual means, with 300 litres of 
fuel being supplied fo each of fen- 
fanks. The filling capacity in celcu- 
lating the time for the given case is 
assumed to be 60 |/min. 

When the fuelling truck moves 
from one tank to another (see 
Fig. 1) and filling is effected 
through one or two hoses, much 
time is spent on all operations: 
moreover, the truck's capacity is not 
utilised to the full. 

Complete utilisation of the fuelling 
truck's potentialities and reduction 
of time may be echieved by simul- 
feneous refuelling of two tanks 
through four hoses. Such a method 
is most practiced on the march, 
with tenks moving in a column. in 
this cese the truck is positioned on 


“flat ground, two tenks approaching 


it simulteneously on the right end 
left. Pairs of tanks may also essume 
@ position relative to each other so 
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as to allow a passage for the fuel- 
ling trucks. 
This is exactly the case shown 


in Fig. 2. As compared with the first 
method it allows the tote! time to be 
reduced by helf, and the refuelling 
time proper still more. 

The time may also be reduced 
when individue! refuelling means are 
used; this method, however, necessi- 
tates a great number of barrels and 
trucks to carry them. 

To top up tenks with oil and coo- 
lent, use is meade of weter-and-oil 
dispensers and oi! dispensers. As in 
the case of refuelling, the greatest 
time economy is atteined when 
trucks move from tenk to tank or 
from one peir of tanks to another. 

In the course of an offensive en- 
gegement vehicles ere narmally re- 
fuelled on requests of companies 
and with the permission of the batte- 
lion CO. Depending on the situe- 
tion this operation is performed di- 
rectly within combat formations (in 
locations concealed from enemy 
observation), with refuelling facili- 
ties aepproeching fighting vehicles or 
vice verse. Subunit commenders in 
cherge of refuelling meet the trucks 
and accompany them fo the desig- 
nated eres. 

Complete refuelling of fighting 
vehicles is done alter the combat 
mission has been carried out, gene- 
rally eat the end of the dey. On the 
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march, the order and frequency ‘of 
refuelling are determined by the 


. length of the route, the season of 


the year, the number of vehicles to 
be refvelied, and the filling facili- 
ties available. 

To increase the fuel distance, 
each fighting vehicle is provided 
with additional conteiners, e.g. 
200-lit berrels are fitted on tracked 
vehicles. 

Hf need be, fuelling trucks may 
be attached to the battalion. Nor- 
mally, they move in the column of 
the battalion trains or of fighting 
vehicles. 

Hf the march is performed out of 
contect with the enemy, fue! and oil 
refilling is carried out at field re- 
fuelling points deployed by the se- 
nior commander in good time. 

A tactical exercise showed that 
the most precticable version of re- 
fuelling is to attach a fuelling truck 
and a tenk truck to each subunit. 
These facilities allowed the esteb- 
lished time stendards to be consi- 
derebly cut down. During the exer- 
cise the fuel supply personne! chose 
locations which enabled each fuel- 
ling truck to refuel 2-4 fighting ve- 
hicles at a time. 

In the course of that exercise the 
vehicles were also filled from ber- 
rels by tenk crews. 

The tenk battelion hed broken 
through the “enemy” defences on 
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the move end continued to advance 
successfully. One of the battalion's 
companies moved on off-the-roed 
terrain, which resulted in increased 
fuel consumption. By evening the 
vehicles of this company needed 
refuelling the time and plece of 
which were designated by the bat- 
talion CO. The chief of the fue! 
supply service arrived there in good 
time. As it was impossible for the 


fuelling trucks to approach the 
fighting vehicles, he ordered the 
barrels and cans to be unloaded 


onto the ground. The tenkmen them- 
selves rolled the barrels to the ve- 
hicles and filled them with the aid 
of individuel means. After a short 
time the ienk company was ready 
to cerry out the combat mission 
with the other companies of the 
battelion. 

At another exercise specialists . 
the fuel supply service were » 
signed the mission to edvance } 
the designated area, deploy ae fie. 
refuelling point and ensure refiliin, 
for « tank battalion which », 
heading for the initia! line to atta 
the “enemy.” Carrying out such, 
mission on routes of advance invo. 
ves « number of difficulties, e; 
shortage of time, great quantity o 
tenks to be refvelied, necessity + 
distribute the flow of fighting + 
hicles according to gredes of ive 
etc. 


Success in carrying out the my 


sion wes largely due to the use >» 
a field refuelling point with te 
dispensing hoses. It included fic, 
xible hoses wound on @ drum insta! 
ed on a tank truck. At a halt the n 
fuelling point specialists paid o. 
the hoses to each tank and fille 
it with fuel in « few minutes. 

To ensure safety of crews an 
drivers in the area of the field r 
fuelling point the tanks moved wit 
hatches closed. 


The simplicity of the design o 
the refuelling point and its high c 
pacity due to simultaneous relue- 
ling of a number of vehicles alior 
ed the refuelling time to be cut b 
100 to 200 per cent without distut 
ing the combat formation. 


Of great importance for time’ 
refuelling of fighting vehicles « 
proficiency of the battalion train 
personnel, who are taught what « 
necessary in wer. Specialists of th 
fuel supply service improve the 
field training stenderd, study i 
theory, train to perlorm all oper 
tions within the prescribed time } 
mits and teke pert in specie! tact 
cel exercises, which ere a sever 
test of their theoretical knowledy 
and prectice! skills. if the trainin 
is cerried out at a high methodic 
level, the servicemen solve compt 
tently ell the tasks of ensuring 
bettelion's technice!l support * 
bettie. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 7, 1982. 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


COMMENTARY ON CHINA'S FOREIGN POLICY GIVEN 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 44-46 


[Article by A. Vladimirov, under the heading “International Affairs": "Danger- 
ous Evolution of Peking's Policy"] 


[Text] The international conference in Cancun, Mexico, 





lieve that the Cancun meetings constituted ano- 
ther step towards that cbjective. 





CHINA'S TRUE AMBITIONS 





rent Chinese policy have long since unders- 

tood that Peking’s first priority objective is 
expansion and domination first in Asia, and then 
in other parts of the developing world. As early 
as in 1965, speaking to the Politburo of the CPC 
Central Committee Mao Zedong urged: "We must 
by all means obtain South-East Asia, including 
South Vietnam, Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, Singe- 
pore.” He pointed to the rich natural resources of 
fhéf region, which could in future be made use of 
to develop Chinese industry. South-East Asie is 
very rich in beuxites, gold, tin, zink, nickel, man- 
ganese, tungsten, oil and natural gas. Except In- 


T HOSE WHO follow the evolution of the cur- 
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donesia, the countries of that region, 
small in size and weak militarily, occupy 
cally important positions. 

Peking beiieved it an 
under control. However 
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in the developing countries of the region. At the 
same time Peking voiced territorial claims against 
the neighbours amounting fo no less than 10 mil- 
lion squere kilometres, that is fo an area much 
greater than China itself. To back up the claims 
Peking set about arming and training rebellious 
tribes in the frontier areas (kachin and shan _ in 
Burma, naga and mizo in India and Bangladesh). 
The rebels were trained and commanded by Chi-- 
nese army officers. 
_ In 1962 China perpetrated an act of aggression 
against its Bandung colleague, the Republic of 
india. Trampling the solemnly proclaimed princip- 
les of respect of territorial integrity, s° vereignty, 
non-aggression and peaceful coexistence, China 
occupied 36 thousand square kilometres of India's 
territory, which it still holds to this day. Threat of 
force and sometimes direct use of force are be- 
coming a regular feature of Peking’s foreign po- 
licy. The provocations on the Soviet frontier in 
1969, the seizure of the Paracel Islands in 1974 
and finally the aggression against Vietnam in 1979 
mark the evolution of the Chinese political 
course. 

The peoples of Asia pey with their blood for 
Peking'’s expansionism, its policy of destabilise- 
tion, interference and incitement of one state 
against another. The bloody experiment in Kam- 
puchea, where China tried to impose its model of 
political set-up using its puppets Pci Pot and leng 
Sari, cost 3 million Kampuchec lives. 

The Chinese rulers do not confine their atten- 
tion to neighbouring countries but try to inter- 
fere in the home affairs of other states in Asia, Af- 
fica and Latin America. Together with ti... USA 
and the South African racists Peking is involved 
in a plot against Angola. it gives assistance to 
the Somali invaders in the Horn of Africa and is 
making friends with the Chilean junta in South 








America. China has openly assumed the role of 
an imperialist stooge in the struggle against the 
national-liberation movements in the world. This 
has become particularly evident in recent years 
in China's attitude towards the events in Western 
Asia. Up to the very last minute Peking demons- 
trated its sympathy to the deposed Shah of Iran 
and became a bitter enemy of the. Afghan revo- 
lution from the very outset. There is only one 
thing behind all this: China rejects stability both 
in Asie and in the whole world. It tried fo bring 
pressure to bear on Burma when it volunteered to 
mediate between Vietnam and the ASEAN count- 
ries, it bluntly opposes any initiative towards 
normalisation of the situation in the region. 





' CHANGED LANDMARKS 





The Chinese leaders have abandonad the prin- 
ciples they once proclaimed, renounced support 
for the liberation movements and have drastically 
reduced aid to the developing countries for the 
sake of normalising their relationships with the 
leading capitalist powers, 

By 1979 only 35 to 4f per cent of the Chinese 
overall commitments tc the Indian Ocean states 
had been fulfilled. 

At the same time in order to capitalise on Wes- 
fern advanced technology Peking has opened its 
doors wide to imperialist monopolies. The bait 
proved tempting enough. In their quest for new 
markets the US, Japanese and West European 
companies rushed to China, who encouraged their. 
hopes in every way, calculating how this could 
benefit its hegemonist plans. 

Finally the outlines of Peking’s actual policy 
began to show in the caleidoscope of visits, 
meetings and negotiations. Peking was letting the 
West play the “Chinese card” in a game _ that 
would bring profit to China. It no longer oppo- 
ses the USA in Asia, it has nothing against the 
growing number of American war bases in the 
indian Ocean or in Africa. China supports the 
US-Japanese military alliance, which it so violent- 
ly cor.demned before. 

Let the arms race accelerate in the region, let 
new military blocs arise and the old ones spring 
back to life. Peking seems to believe that all this, 
though tending to upset the status quo in the re- 
gion, will not affect China's indisputable superio- 
rity over all the neighbouring nations. As to fri- 
endship with the imperialist states, it gives Pek- 
ing access to advanced Western arsenals and sets 
it free to pursue any expansionist policy. 

In a way Peking has won a point in that game. 
The US Department of Trade issued over 500 li- 
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cences in 1980 for export to China of so called 


double-purpose equipment, that is equipment 
which can be used both for civilian and military 


purposes. 

US Secretary of State Alexander Haig paid Chi- 
na an official visit last June. He offered to sell Chi- 
na a variety of military hardware so as to facilitate 
modernisation of the Chinese armed forces. In his 
reply to a question concerning the visit Haig did 
not deny that his mission implied a certain change 
in the US attitude towards arms sales to Peking. 
He said that the USA no longer listed China among 
its enemies, but rather put it in the friendly, non- 
ally category. This means that the USA is prepared 
to consider Chinese arms requests, if need be, on 
an individual basis. According to the influential Ja- 
panese weekly “Dayamondo” a US military dele- 
gation made e confidential visit to Peking late in 
September and handed to the Chinese a concrete 
plan of deliveries of advanced US weapons and 
technology that can be used for military purpo- 
ses. 

The meetings of Foreign Minister Huang Hue 
with President Reagan and Secretary of State 
A. Haig in Washington late last year facilitated 
further exchange of views on different issues. 
Huang Hua declared after the meeting that in 
view of the grave instability in the world situation 
it was especially important to approach and build 
relationships between the USA and China in the 
proper strategic perspective. 

In Peking's militarisation plans great role is re- 
served for Japan. The major Japanese companies 
Hitachi and Fujitsu are vigorously competing with 
American firms for contracts to deliver to China 
electronic equipment that can be used for military 
purposes. One of the major objectives of the Chi- 
nese leaders is the use of Japan's industrial po- 
tential for escalating Chinese militarisation and 
implementing Peking’s expansionist schemes in 
South and South-East Asia. 





WHAT NEXT! 





Peking has reversed its policy twice within 
three decades. At first it claimed to be a member 
of the socialist community and a close friend of 
the USSR. Later it tried to take the Jead in the so- 
called “Third world,” stressing in every possible 
way its status as a developing country. Finally it 
engeged in knocking together a military-indus- 
trial bloc to include China, the USA, Japan and 
other capitalist states. Thus Peking coolly betrayed 
its allies twice, and every time it alligned _ itself 
with the former enemy. 

These sharp turns of the helm in internal and 





external policies bring innumerable hardships to 
the people of China. The country is confronted 
with immense difficulties in industry, agriculture 
and living standards. A quarter of its industrial 
enterprises do not pay, agricultural output is lag- 
ging behind the growth of the population, mass 
unemployment persists in the country, living stan- 
dards are among the lowest in the world, 100 mil- 
lion people suffer from hunger. At the same time 
a bitter struggle for power is going on among 
different groups in the top quarters of the state. 

Consequently, grasping first at the line of the 
“four modernisations” in a vain hope to make 
another “big leap” and become an advanced in- 
dustrial country by the end of the century, Pek- 
ing is now toning down its ambitions. The hopes 
for early modernisation of the national economy 
through massive imports of foreign up-to-date 
technology and equipment clearly proved to be 
self-delusive, for China does not possess enough 
hard currency. The stake on exports of raw mate- 
rials has so far produced but a minor effect. Ac- 
cording to an agreement signed in 1978 China 
pledged to increase its oil deliveries to Japan bet- 
ween 1978 and 1982 from 7 to 15 million tons. 
Yet even in 1981 over 1,200,000 tons was undeli- 
vered, while the prospects for 1982 cover no 
more than a half of the agreed oil deliveries. 

The currency shortage leads to freezing of 
many economic projects. “Tokyo Shimbun” says 
that out of the 900 major Sino-Japanese projects 
constituting part of China's next 5-year economic 
plan 120 have already been cancelled or frozen 
and 240 are facing the same fate. 

Equally abandoned is the slogan to turn China 
into an advanced industrial state by the end of 
the century. Newspapers already admit that it 
would be a great achievement if China managed 
to come economically abreast of the Western ce- 
pitalist countries in 50 or 100 years after the end 
of the 20th century. 

China’s uneven internal political development 
renders hardly predictable the consequences of 
the China's present line towards militarisation. In- 
deed, no sooner do you think you have an idea 
where China is heading, said India’s Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi, than Peking makes a turn in the 
opposite direction. Those who are ready to supply 
China lavishly with modern arms also realise the 
possible consequences. The West fears that 2a 
stronger China can eventually turn its expansio- 
nist ambitions towards its zones of influence, thai 
Peking’s hegemonism can collide with the impe- 
rialist interests of the United States and Javan. 
Speculations to this effect are being voiced more 
and more often in the Western press and even 
creep into official statements. The Japanese news- 
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paper “Mainichi” stated that the government 
Japan generally tends to oppose export to China 
of American weapons which could present a dan- 
ger for the Asian countries. 

As to the USA, many influential figures in We- 
shington raise their voice against arming China, 
against Japanese sales to that country of sophis- 
ticated computer equipment adaptable for mili- 
tary use. 

Despite ali this the “Chinese card” continues fo 
be played. Peking coordinates its actions with the 
West in opposition fo peace and disarmament: 
Its present policy in complicity with the imperie- 
list states is aimed at destabilising and aggravat- 
ing the international situation. The position of the 
Soviet Union in respect of China's policy has been 
clearly stated in the decisions of the 25th and 26th 
CPSU congresses. It was again explained by the 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, L. |. Brezhnev in his speech at the celebra- 
tions in Tashkent in spring this year: “We remem- 
ber well the time when the Soviet Union and peo- 
ple’s China were united by the ties of friendship 
and comradely cooperation. We have never con- 
sidered the state of hostility and alienation bet- 
ween our countries to be a normal phenomenon. 
We are prepared to discuss, without any precon- 
ditions, and agree upon measures, acceptable fo 
both sides, for improving Soviet-Chinese rele- 
tions on the basis of mutual respeci for each 
other's interests, noninterference in each other's 
affairs and mutual benefit, ard, of course, not to 
the detriment of third countries.” 
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INDIAN OCEAN ‘ZONE OF PEACE’ COMMENTARY 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 82 pp 47-48 


[Article by V. Yefremov: "A Zone of Peace, Not an Arena of Confrontation"] 


the Soviet state at the 17th Congress of Soviet Trade 

Unions have generated international repercussions. 
Specifically. the world public is showing a profound inte- 
rest in the Soviet proposal to reach agreement with the 
United States and other countries on a mutual limitation 
of naval actions in the World Ocean. “We,” stated Leonid 
Brezhnev, “would also be prepared to discuss the question 
of spreading confidence-building measures to the seas and 
oceans, especially to areas through which the busiest 
shipping routes pass.” 

One such region is doubtlessly the basin of the Indian 
Ocean, which washes the territories of over 40 states of 
Asia, Africa and Australia (they account for approximately 
@ third of the world’s ponulation). Though different in their 
socio-economic systems, population size and land mass, all 
-these states have an equally vital interest in the Indian 
Ocean being a zone of peace, trade ard equitable coope- 
ration. Having a stake in this, for that matter, are ail states 
and peoples of the world, since the Indian Ocean basin 
connects all five continents to a certain degree. 

Turning the indian Ocean into a zone of peace is a che- 
rished dream of the region's peoples. For more then a de- 
cade now they have been working in the United Nations to 
make it come true. The conference of littoral and other ste- 
tes of this region, which was held in New York at the de- 
mand of the 32nd session of the General Assembly, propos- 
ed convening an international conference on turning the In- 
dian Ocean into a zone of peace. Having taken cognisance 
of the work done by the conference, the 34th session of the 
UN General Assembly resolved that an Internationel Con- 
ference on the Indien Ocean be convened. This conference 
was torpedoed, howevor, due to the obstructionist actions 
of the United States, which happens to consider such a 
conference “premature.” 


[Text ] T: NEW peace initiatives advanced by the head of 


Meanwhile, the United States is energetically turning the 
Indien Ocean into a kind of “American leke” surrounded on 
all sides by US militery bases. As Defence Secretary Casper 
Weinberger stated at e House of Representatives committee 
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hearing, the United States must ensure its presence in thet 
region and have installations there which it could use to 
make its presence convincing. 

The question “How much more convincing can one get?” 
involuntarily comes to mind. The Paris-based journal “Afri- 
que-Asie” writes that as it is, the American fleet patrolling 
the indian Ocean numbers over 40 warships, including air- 
craft carriers holding over 150 planes. They cruise here 
constantly, keeping an especially close eye on the Persian 
Gulf, where the largest American armada since the Second 
World War is concentrated. The Pentagon has long begun 
the formation cf the Indian Oceen Fleet, on the permanent 
basis of the Sth US Fleet, for whose creation 14 billion dol- 
lars have been allocated. 

Raising a hue and cry around the mythical “Soviet threat” 
to the Persien Gulf, the US ruling elite is drawing its NATO 
allies into military ventures in the Persian Gulf basin. An 
energetic response was made to Washington's appeal by 
London, where plans are being hatched for a return to the 
British imperial policy of “eastward from the Suez.” Spe- 
cifically, the British government has dispatched to the iIn- 
dian Ocean a number of its ships situated in the Far East. 
France has upwards of 10,000 men and 25 ships in the 
Indien Ocean. Australia is also teaming up with the USA's 
NATO allies: its government has sent several! of its warships 
to the Indien Ocean. “Afrique-Asie" writes that this entire 
armada consisting of over 75 warships, of which more then 
40 are subordinated directly to the Pentagon, “keeps one 
eye on Soviet ships and the other on the people's struggle 
for political and economic liberation taking place in this 
region.” 

The base centre of the US fleet in the Indian Oceen is 
Diego Garcia island. The complex of naval and air force 
installations set up here hes also become a spring-boerd 
for the USA's rapid deployment forces. Moreover, as the 
Sri Lanka-based newspaper “Forward” wrote, Diego Garcia 
Island is becoming a new warehouse of American nuclear 
weapons in the Indien Ocean. The “Los Angeles Times” re- 
ported, quoting informed Defence Department sources, thai 


the US Administration is planning fo deploy on this islend 
B-52 strategic bombers, which ere capable of carrying nu- 
clear weapons on boerd. The Australien government's inten- 
tion to permit B-52's permanently based on the islend of 
Guem to land at the base in Darwin is also tied in with the 
plens to use nuclear weapons in the Indian Ocean region. 
Undoubtedly, the Pentagon's intention to get a firm footing 
on navel and air bases on the Sinai Peninsula, in Somalia, 
Kenya and in the racist RSA is likewise subordinated to the 
realisation of these plens. In short, the USA is intent on 
setting up a network of military bases along the entire pe- 
rimeter of the Indien Ocean, Diego Garcia being th~ cen- 
tre-piece. 

A rather definite conclusion can be drawn irom the 
above: Washington is out to turn the Indian Ocean not into 
a tone of peace, as the peoples of the world are demand- 
ing, but into a zone of its military and political domine- 
tion, into # zone of confrontation. It is intent on concent- 
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rating there both its rapid deployment forces to bring 
pressure to bear on the countries of Asia and Africa, and its 
strategic forces targeted at the USSR from the south. 

This, of course, is acceptable neither to the 40-odd ste- 
tes of the Indian Ocean basin nor to the Soviet Union — « 
country both Europeen and Asian, one which hes « vital 
stake in the safety of navigation in the indian Ocean, since 
through it lies the only year-round open sea route con- 
necting the Evropeen part of the USSR with the Soviet Far 
East. 

This is why the Soviet Union supported and continues 
to support al! the initiatives of this region's states aimed at 
demilitarising the indian Ocean and turning it into a zone 
of peace. “Of late,” said Leonid Brezhnev in the Report 
of the CPSU Centra! Committee to the 25th Party Congress 
in early 1976, “pronouncements have been proliferating in 
many countries against any of the powers setting up mili- 
tary bases in the region of the indian Ocean. We are in 
sympethy with these pronouncements. The Soviet Union has 
never had, and hes no intention now, of building military 
bases in the Indien Ocean. And we call on the United Ste- 
tes to take the same stand.” A year later, on 2 Soviet ini- 
tiative bilateral! talks began with the United Stetes on limit- 
ing end then curtailing military ectivity in the Indien Ocean. 
However, in 1978 the United Stetes unilaterally broke off 
the negotietions without stating its reasons for doing so. 
Nor does it wish to conduct them todey, despite the fact 
that during the top-level Soviet-Americen meeting in Vien- 
na in 1979 arrangements were meade to resume the nego- 
tiations. 

The Soviet Union, however, has continued a consistent 
and persistent struggle to turn the Indien Ocean into « 
zone of peace. In the memorandum “For Peace end Dis- 
armament, for Guarantees of international Security” which 
it presented at the September 1980 session of the Genera! 
Assembly, the Soviet Union again came out in support of 
the desire of the Indien Ocean littoral states to turn their 
region into a rone of peace, where al! foreign military be- 
ses would be dismantied and no one would threaten the 
security, independence and sovereignty of the coaste! ste- 
tes. 


_The progressive world public called the proposals ed- 
vanced by Leonid Brezhnev in Delhi in a speech before 
Indian parliaementeriens on December 10, 1980 « programme 
of peace and security for the Indien Ocean area. The head 
of the Soviet stele proposed to the United Stetes, other 
Western powers, China, Japan, and ali concerned states to 
reach egreement on the following mutual commitments: 
not to establish foreign military bases in the area of the 
Persien Gulf and adjecent islands; not to deploy nuclear 
or any other weapons of mass destructior there; not fo use 
and not to threaten to use force ageinst the countries o! 
the area; not to interfere in their internal affairs; to respect 
the status of non-alignment; not to draw them into mili- 
tery groupings with the participation of nuclear powers; 
to respect the sovereign right of the stefes of the region 
to their natural resources; not to raise any obstecies or 
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threats to normal trade exchange and the use of sea lanes 
that link the states of that region with other countries of 
the world. 

The significance of this Soviet peace programme cannol 
be rated foo highly. It is perticularly importent in that the 
Soviet proposals have been tabled in the alarming situe- 
tion which hes teken shepe in Asia, particularly in South- 
west Asia and the Middle East. if comes as no surprise, 
therefore, that the Soviet peace initiative met with under- 
standing and support in the world public at large, espe- 
cially in Asia, as well as among state officials in Asien 
countries. 

A milestone on the road of demilitarising the Indian 
Ocean was the international conference “The indian 
Ocean — a Zone of Peace” which was held lete this pas! 
March in the Indian capital of Dethi. It took place af « time 
when the aggressive forces of imperialism, banking on 
halting the movement of the people's lowerd nations! and 
social liberation, are escslating the arms rece, proclaiming 
the “acceptability” of mucieer war, and crudely interlering 
im the interna! affairs of sovereign states. imperialist circles 
are implementing their dangerous course in the indian 
Ocean region as well. in his greeting to the participants of 
the international! conference Leonid Brezhnev reiterated that 
the Soviet Union supports the proposels of the Indien 
Ocean countries on turning this region into « zone of 
peace. Leonid Brezhnev said that the Soviet Union proceeds 
from the assumption that their realisation could substen- 
tially improve the situation in the Indian Ocean. This pre- 
cisely is the thrust of our proposals on a mutual limitation 
of neva! actions and the application of confidence-building 
measures fo seas and oceans, especially to regions where 
the busiest navigation lanes lie. 


The struggle to turn the Indien Ocean into « zone of 
peace is mounting. The 3é6th session of the UN Genera! 
Assembly affirmed anew the necessity to convene an in- 
ternationa! conference on this issue, and set a new dead- 
line — the first half of 1983. This conference is, at long les', 
expected to take piece. The littoral states of the Indien 
Ocean, as well as other concerned countries will undoub- 
tedly make their weighty contribution to a positive settie- 
ment of this nagging issue. 
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